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7 HE fallwing i treati WP are two orb the 
moſt valuable pieces of the moral kind, 
that Bos been tranſmitted 1 to us from the 
antients. "The e ſubject upon wobich they re-. 
ſectiveſy 171. « comes home” (as Lord 
Bacon ſay ys of hie 0407 22 ys 7 5e 7 every 
% man's ib Ao 5 and boſom and the no- 
lie principles they inculcate, are ſupported 
and inforced with all the advantage that 
elegance of genius can give to truth of ſen= 
timent.. {tt was thought there ore, that 
an attempt 10 introduce them to the ac- 
quaintance of the Engliſh reader, in a man- 
ner not altogether unworthy of the origi- 


nale, would be no uſeleſs employment of the 


tranſlator's leiſure. To this end, he Pas 
endeavoured to purſue the ſame method in 
conveying the ſenſe of his great author, as 
Cicero himſel, If obſerved when he deigned to 
be engaged in an office of the ſame nature: 


Non verbum pro verbo neceſſe habui 
| kelddere, 
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To Trrus Pouroxius Arrius. 


ay H! could my. number charm thy an- 


_ xtous breaſt, 
And lull the ſorrows of thy foul to cot 
Mould ſt thou not deem the poet's lenient bay, 


More worth than fans of countle ef gold | 
could Pay 192 7 


For well may 1 addreſ you, my 
friend, in thoſe lines of the honeſt bard, 


&« Far leſs * wealth than probity renown'd,”* 
with which he opens his poem inſcrib- 


ed to Flamininus.* I am ſenſible 
Vox. I. T at 
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00 the. fame time that when _ e port 
N g n 


| © Each . fm Gebolds thy-ceaſeleſs gr PIN 
© And night returning brings thee nor en, r 


I bold a language by no means appli- 
cable to you. I perfectly well know 


the moderation and equanimity you poſ- 


ſeſs; and that you have derived from 


Athens, not only an honourable addition 
to your name, but that .calm and phi- 
loſophic ſpirit which ſo peculiarly diſ- 


tinguiſhes, your character.: Neverthe- 1 


leſs, I have reaſon to believe that the 
preſent unpleaſing poſture of public af- 
fairs, ſometimes interrupts your tranqui- 


| lity of mind; as it frequently, I confeſs, 
diſcompoſes my own. 4 But it is not my 
Preſent purpoſe. to offer you any conſo- 


lation upon that ſubject: the caſe re- 
quires a very powerful application; and 
I will reſerve what I have to ſay upon it 
to ſome future opportunity. My de- 
h F this time is LOW to  communi- 


iT 1 | b Cate 
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cate to you a fow reflections concerning 
old-age: the infirmities whereof we are 
now beginning to feel, or at leaſt are 
advaneing faſt towards them: and I 
am deſirous of rendering the burthen as 
eaſy as poſſible both to you and to my- 
ſelf. T am well convinced indeed that 
as you have hitherto borne its weight, ſo 
| you will continue” to ſupport its in- 
creaſing preſſure, with the ſame good 
ſenſe and ' compoſure of mind which 
you have ſo happily- diſcovered upon 
every other important occaſion. Ho.0 . 
ever, having reſolved to publiſh: ſome re- 
flections upon the ſubject; I determined 
to addreſs them to you, who have a pecu- 
liar claim to this pledge of my affecti- 
on: and it is a preſent to which we may 
both of us have recourſe with equal 
advantage. For myſelf at leaſt, the 
conſiderations I now lay before you 
| A 2 e 


« The friendſhip en des and Atticus havs: 
ing commenced. at ſchool, they were nearly of the 
ſame age; both of them at this time being about the 
grand climaQteric. Vid. Corn. Nep. in vit. At. 
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have had fo happy an effect on my own. 
mind, as not only to reconcile me to 
all the inconveniencies of old- age, but 
to render it even an agreeable ſtate to 


43 


"8 3 


Can we ſufficiently then 3 our 
ſank of the obligations we owe to Phi- 
loſophy, who thus inſtructs her diſciples 
how to paſs through every ſucceſſive 
period of human life, with equal ſatis- 
faction and complacency? The ad- 
vantages to be derived from her pre- 
cepts in other important ſituations, is a 
topic upon which I have frequently had 
occaſion to expatiate; and ſhall often 
perhaps reſume : but in the papers I now 
ſend you, my purpoſe is to conſider 


thoſe advantages with reſpect anly to 


our declining years. To have put theſe 
reflections into the mouth of an ima- 


ginary character, like the Tithonus of 


Ariſto, would have made but little im- 


preſſion upon the reader: in order 
r to give them the greater force, 


I have 
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I have repreſented them as delivered 
by the venerable Cato.“ To this end I 
have introduced Scipio and Lzlius 7 as 
expreſſing to him their admiration of 

the wonderful eaſe with which he 
| ſupported his old-age: and this gives 
him occaſion to enter into a full ex- 
planation of his ideas upon the ſubject. 
If you ſhould think that he diſcovers in 
this converſation, a richer vein of litera- 
ture than appears in his own compoſi- 
tions; you muſt impute it to the ac- 
quaintance he afterwards made with 
the Greek authors, whoſe language and 
philoſophy, it is well known, he paſſi- 
onately ſtudied in the latter end of his 
long life. I have only to add, that in 
delivering the ſentiments of Cato, I de- 
| fire to be underſtood as "Tally declaring 
my own. 
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1 HAVE Nene Cato, Joel with 
1 our friend Lælius, in admiring that 
conſummate wiſdom and virtue, which 
upon all occaſions ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhes your character; but particu- 
larly, in that fingular eaſe and chear- 
falneſs with which you ſeem to bear 
up under thoſe years, which are 
preſſing upon you. I could never 
obſerve that they are attended with the | 
| leaft inconveniency to you: whereas 
the generality of men at your time of 
life, uſually complain of old-age as 
the heavieſt and mot indupportable of 
burthens. 2 5 
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There is nothing, my friends, in the 
circumſtance you have remarked that 
can juſtly, I think, deſerve your admi- 
ration. Thoſe indeed who have no in- 
ternal reſource of happineſs, will find 
themſelves uneaſy in every ſtage of 
human life: but to Him who is accul- - 
tomed to derive all his felicity from 
within himſelf ; no ſtate will appear as 
A real evil, into which he is con- 
ducted by yg common and regular 
courſe of nature. Now: this is peculiar- 
ly the caſe with reſpect to old-age : Vet 
ſuch 1s the. inconſiſtency. of - human 
folly, that the very Period which at a 
diſtance is every man's warmeſt wiſh 
to attain; no ſooner arrives than it 
is: equally. the object of his lamenta- 
tions. It is uſual. with men at this 
ſeaſon of life to complain, that old-age 
has ſtolen upon them by ſurprize, and 
781 ſooner than _ expected. But 
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if they were deceived by their own falſe 
calculations; muſt not the blame reſt 
wholly on themſelves ? For, in the firſt 
place; old-age, ſurely, does not gain by 
ſwifter and more imperceptible ſteps on 
manhood, than manhood advances on 
youth: and in the next; in what reſpect 
would age have ſitten leſs heavily upon 
them, had its progreſs been much ſlow- 
erz and, inſtead of making its viſit at four- 
Tcore years, it had not reached them till 
four hundred? For the years that are 
elapſed, how numerous ſoever they may 
have been, can by no means conſole a 
weak and frivolous mind under the 
uſual conſequences of long life. If I 
have any claim therefore, to that wiſ- ; 
dom which you tell. me, my friends, 
you have often admired in my charac- 
ter, (and which I can only wiſh indeed 
were worthy of the opinion you en- 
tertain of * _ ag pple the 
„Sele 1002 sc v3 vi 36 world 


Dip; Cato's proper n. name was Marcus Priſeus; Cato 
being a characteriſtic addition affixed to it by 
common conſent, from the old latin term Catus, 
which ſignifies wiſe. Plut. in vit. Caton. M. 
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world 1 conferred upon me) it con- 
fiſts wholly in this, That I follow na- 
ture as the ſureſt guide, and refign 
myſelf, with an implicit obedience, to 
; all her ſacred ordinances.* Now it 
cannot be ſuppoſed: that nature, after 
— wiſely diſtributed to all the pre- 
ceding periods of life their peculiar 
and proper enjoyments; ſhould have 
neglected, like an indolent poet, the 
laſt act of the human drama, and 
left it deſtitute of ſuitable advantages. 
Nevertheleſs, it was impoſſible but that 
in the life of man, as in the fruits of 
the earth, there ſhould be a certain 
point of maturity, beyond which the 
marks of decay muſt neceſſarily appear: 
and to this unavoidable” condition of 
his preſent being, every wiſe and good 
man will ſubmit with a contented and 
chearful acquieſcence. For to enter- 
tain deſires repugnant to the univerſal 
law of our exiſtence; what is it, my 
| friends, but to wage war, like the 
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480 


LELIUS, 


* * con fin thous a 8 „ 
ſervice on both of us, Cato, (for 1 will 
venture to anſwer for my friend Scipio, 
as well as for myſelf) if you will mark 
out to us, by what means we may moſt 
effectually be enabled to - fupport the 
load of incumbent years. For although 

we are at preſent far diſtant from old- 
age; we have reaſon however to ex- 
pect, at leaſt to hope, that it is a n 
we ſhall neat KAR. 3 


Wy * To. 


Moſt nge Liekes, I yiehd to 
your requeſt ; eſpecially as you affure 
me, that my compliance will ne 
A e 


sciplo. 


S Gee 


8. c +: 155 1 0. 


5 Ro my e friend; like tra- 
Kyo who mean to take the ſame long 
journey you have gone before us; we 
ſhould be glad (if it be not impoſing 
too much trouble upon you) that you 
would give us ſome account of the ad- 
vanced ſtage at wiuch PRO are now ar- 
nm 5 


Wo A. T- 0. 


10 am n ready, ee to he, beſt ** my 
power, to give you the information you 
deſire.ä— And indeed, I am the more 

qualified for the taſk you aſſign me, as 
I have always (agreeably to the old 
proverb) aſſociated much with men of 
my own years. This has given me fre- 
quent opportunities of bein g acquaint- 
ed with their grievances; and I parti- 
cularly remember to have often heard 
Caius Salinator, and Spurius Albinus, 1 
(men 
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men of conſular rank and nearly of the 
on. The principal ſubject of their com- 
plaint was, in the firſt place, that they 


were no longer capable of enjoying the 
ſenſual gratifications ; without which, in 


their eſtimation, life was of no value: 


and | in the next, that they found them- 
ſelves negle&ed by thoſe who had for- 
merly paid their court to them with the 
greateſt attention. But they imputed 
their grievances, I think, to a wrong 
- cauſe. For had they ariſen merely 
from the circumſtance of their age 
they would have been common to my- 

ſelf and to every other man of the ſame 
advanced years., But the fact is much 
otherwiſe; and I have known many at 
that period of life, who paſſed their 
time without the leaſt repining: Who : 


neither regretted that they were re 


leaſed from the dominion of their paf- 
ſions, nor had reaſon to think them- 
ſelves treated with diſreſpect by any of 
their . In fact, the true 


Fun 


grievance 
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grievance in all complaints of this kind, 
lies in the man and not in the age. 
They whoſe deſires are properly regu- 
lated, and who have nothing moroſe or 
petulant in their temper and manners, 

will find old-age, to ſay the leaſt of it, 
is a ſtate very eaſily to be indured: 

whereas unſubdued paſſions, and 4 
froward diſpoſition, wil equally imbit- 
ter every ſeaſon of human life. 


a £ 4 * Ty 
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Your obſervations, . Cato, are un- 
doubtedly juſt. Yet ſome, perhaps, may 
be apt. to ſay, that your ample poſſeſ- 
\ ſions, together with the power and in- 
fluence of your rank and character, 
have very much contributed to . ſoften 
the inconveniencies of old- age and ren- 
der it more than uſually eaſy to you: 
but that theſe are advantages which can- 

not robin fall to e ** mare 
117 hott” 


_”” CATO. 
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1 * acknowledge. chat 4 circum- 
ances you, mention have ſome benefi- 
cial influence; but I, can by no means 
admit, that the whole depends upon 
them. When a certain native of the 
paltry iſland of Seriphos, told Themi- 
ſtocles, in an altercation which aroſe 
between them, that he was indebted 
for the luſtre of his fame, not to the 
intrinſic ſplendor of his actions, but to 
the country in which he had the good 
fortune to be born; it may be fo,” 
replied the Athenian general, for if 1 
had received my birth at Seriphos, I 
could have had no opportunity of pro- 
4 ducing my talents: but give me leave 
© to tell you, that yours would never 
have made a figure though you had 
© been born in Athens.“ The ſame fen- 
timent is juſtly applicable to the caſe in 
queſtion: for although, it muſt be con- 
1 Foy Gag old - age ocker the preſſure of 
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extreme indigence, cannot poſſibly 


prove an eaſy ſtate, not even to a wiſe 
and virtuous mind; yet without thoſe 
eſſential qualities it muſt neceſſarily 
| prove the reverſe, although it ſhould 
| be accompanied with every external | 
advantage. Believe me, my young 
friends, the beſt and ſureſt guard a- 
gainſt the inconveniencies of old-age, is 


to cultivate in each preceding period 


the principles of moral ſcience, and 
- uniformly to exerciſe thoſe virtues” it 


preſcribes. The good ſeeds which you 
ſhall thus have ſown in the former ſea- 
ſons of life, will in the winter of your 


days, be wonderfully productive of the 
nobleſt and moſt valuable fruit: valu- 


able, not only as a poſſeſſion. which 
will remain with you even to your 
lateſt moments, (though indeed that 
circumſtance alone is a very conſider- 


able recommendation) but alſo as a con- 
ſeious retroſpe& on a long life, mark- 


ed with an uninterrupted ſeries of laud- 


* * and beneficent actions, affords a 


perpetual . 
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perpetua * af the Gwoeteſt 1 
moſt gan Re: 55 


When 1 was very. young I con- 
6 ceived as.ftrong an affoRtion for Quintus 
Maximus, (the celebrated General who 
ene as if we had been 
of equal years. There was a dignity 
in the deportment of this excellent old 
man, which was tempered with ſingular 
politeneſs and affability of manners : 
and time had wrayght no ſort of altera 
tion in his amiable qualities. He was not, 
it is true, at a time of life which could 
properly be called infirm age, when 1 
firſt began to cultivate his friendſhip ; 
but he was certainly, however, ad- 
vanced in years : for I was not born till 


the year before his firſt conſulate.'* In 


his fourth, I ſerved a very young man 
in the army he commanded at Capua: 
and five years afterwards I was his 
Quaſtgr at Tarentum. From that poſt 
I ſucceeded to the Edileſhip ; and four 
years after, in the conſulate of Tudi- 

B q , | Anus 
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and, Cethegus, nnn 
tor. 11 It Was at this period that by.the, 
advice and eloquence of my venerable 
friend, ho was now become extremer 
ly old, the Cincian lam, concerning dor, 
natives Was enacted.:: This great man 
led our troops to battle in his old age. 
with as much ſpirit as if he had been in 
the prime and vigour of life: and when... b 
Hanibal, with all the gaiety of ayouths., > 
ful conqueror, was. exulting in the ſuc- - 7 
ceſs of his arms ; He gave a check to his 5 
victories, by a cool and patient „ 
verance in- avoiding a general engage- 
ment. It is to this part of his jud = 
ous conduct, that thoſe famous lines 
of my fend. Ennius allude: 
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How wonderful Was the jadgment 
he diſplayed, and the vigilanee he 
nent 28 eto od oF iro, @rtedin 
een : 9 
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| ertsd in retaking the city of Tarentum 4 
I remember when Salinator - (Who after 


having been driven by the beſiegers . 


from lie city, retired to the citadel) was 


boaſting to Maximus in my preſence, 


mit it Was by his means he regen 


poſſeffiort'of the town: very true,” re- 


pa rt tas, with a ſmile; „for if 
yoll Had not loſt it, I certainly could ne- 


Tags have recovered it.“ Nor were be 
ſpirit and abilities more conſpicuous as 
a 1 Widler than a ſtateſman. In his ſeu 


cond conſulſhip, when C. Flaminius; ** 


in difect oppoſition to the authority of 
the Senate, was dividing among the 


ſolckers the conquered lands in the 
provinces of Gaul and Picctitia, he 7 £ "© 
. 


had the courage ſingly and unſup unſupport- 
ed by his colleague Carvilius, to with- 
ſtand, as far as it was poſlible, . the po- 
pular meaſures of that factious tribune. 
And even when he was Augur he had 


_ the"Honeſt! boldneſs” upon a particular 
occaſion; openly to declare that every 
: omen — to be confidered as favou- 
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hers 1 wall venture. to 1 5 


1 "$i £ there is no wear among t 1 go 


(hi qualities which adorne . 
| bg ga 's character . . Wat 1. LAN 950 
With warmer admiration, th an the By 
titude with which he ſuppor 

death of his illuſtrious fon. : 5 The u- 


; neral. oration ke, pron 


i 


that affecting > Pt ery 
body 8 hands: 1 kh 7 the Fo 
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truth i is, it was not 75 in the con- 


Apicuous paths of the world, 0 7 zen 
he was acting in the public view, that 


this excellent man was truly kur he 


appeared fl greater in the private ar 
Ac es of hr, Hr pln 
vas Bi con nyer n 


{wn 
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neernl 
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in 1 ch 26 ay io d, t 1 hat 10 
better — ith" clan lite- 
Fature than is uſual for a Roman. 
His memory too was ſo remarkably 
kite, that there was net a fingle 
event g of any note that had WE 5 in 
the Wars, either with our neighbours i in 
Ttaly or with the more diſtant nations, 
with which he was not perfectly well 
; acquainted. In mort, from my firſt con- 
nedtion wich him, I as eagerly em- 
15 every opportunity of enjoying 
his ſociety, as if I had then preſaged, | 
What the event has verified, that after 
i his death 1 ſhould never again meet 
with, ſo wiſe and Wy Ik, a, e 
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20 2 have entered thus PEE ly 0 
" the” "charaRer and conduct of Maximus, 
: in otder to convince you, that it would 
be 0 affront. to virtue to fu uppoſe, 't that 
[7 N Mtg, 2114 ee 
Id-agt t A man endowed with füch 
Pr incl ples and diſpoſitions, could 1225 
y have been a Rate of infelic 
; "OY f n 


rnuſt be acknowledged atythe ſume time, 
chat it is not in every ones power to he 
a Maximus or a Scipio; to enliyvem the 
"gloom. of declining years by tlie ani- 
mating recollection of the towns he has 
taken, tlie battles he has won; andithe 
triumphs that have honoured his ſut- 
ceſsful arms. But it 1s! not the greht 
and ſplendid actions of the hero or che 
ſtateſman alone, that lead to an eaſyſand 
agreeable old age: that ſeaſon of life 
may prove equally placid and ſerene, 
to him wha. hath paſſed all his days in 
- the ſilent and retired paths of elegant 
and learned leiſure. Of this Kind, We 
are told, was the old-age of Plato;:.w Q- 
continued to employ himſelf with gr 
ſatisfaction in his philoſophical ity "ug 
Fill death Log ans end to them in his 
ghty-fir Such tao was that of 
rates, WhO is, ſaic to have; com- 
poſed his famqus diſcourſe intituled 
. Panathienaicus,- 7 ih; the ninet fourth 


N iind! 5 

Stil Hir bis K bol 157 0 ar 
a T his: ebene ſrems to have beem inti- 
tuled 8 from the ſubject. rather 


_aamplete- 7 — hundred — ſeventh 
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-year'; continuing his ſtudies with un- 
diminiſhed ſpirit and application to his 
laſt moments. This celebrated veteran 
being aſked, why he did not put an end 
to ſuch a tedious length of life? Be- 
cauſe, ſaid i 1 find no reaſon to ; 
il to motor tc; 7 52 1: + complain 


"than 33 its bein deſigned to be ſpoken 
Hat that anniverſary feſtival inſtituted in ho- 
nur of Minerva, called Panatbenaiaa; as it 
2 my jpal ly. turns on celebrating the merit of thoſe 
e Athenians who were diſtinguiſhed in the 
als of that ſtate, by having deſerved well of 
ir country. It appears to have been com- 
"a at a _ period of. life even than Cicero | 
*R es; for the Nadel himſelf declares” in this - 
-! fliects, chat be was ninety-ſeven at the time he 
urge i t. and labouring alſo. under a very weak 
ate of fo But neither age, nor infirmities 
nad ſubdued the ſpirit and genius of this extra- 
batdinary veteran: Cicero in his treatiſe 2 ; 
{5 reega, ſpeaks, of this piece; 35. a gompeſigon | 
remarkable f. for the artificial arrangement a 75 
ä mony of its periods; and Valerius Maximus | 
tles it en ee. — rent T ad 
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naw, with great: 


bits | exertion 
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net and 800d humour, hive one 5 — 
amoft have — rpons he dertvod even 
| which che generaltey of maakind took” 
upon; of all others, as the moſt diſpirite" 
ey r ive, uſe omioeb tHIEeSIEe- 
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When 1 dd the wand vente 
which are uſually ſuppoſed to conſtitute 
the infelieity of old-age z they may be 
reduced; I think, under four general, 
articles. It Is alledged, that . it inca-* 
een puoitates u man for acting in tlie Af- 
ears of the world; that it it produces! 
4 great IhAitmities of body; char it 

6. Hiſqunlges hitn for the enjöyment öf 
«© the fenſual gratifeations; And that” 
lit brings Him within the immediate 
verge oficdeath:” Let us therefore, 

fs yau | e the force and 
+ NP1719%9 validity 


Fabricii, the Curii; and the C 
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66 C * Or, a 
validity of each of theſe particular 
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4% Old-age, 5 ſeems; % diſqualiſies 
us en, taking an active part in the 
great ſcenes of buſineſs. But in what 
ſcenes? let me aſk: if in thoſe which 
require the ſtrength and vivacity of 
youth; I readily admit the charge. But 
are there no other; none which are 
peculiarly appropriated to the evening 


of life, and which, being executed by 


the powers of the mind, are perfectly 
conſiſtent with a leſs vigorous ſtate of 
body? Did Quintus Maximus tlien, 
"paſs the latter end of his long life in to- 
tal inactivity? Tell me, Scipio, wWas 
"your father, and my ſon's father- in- laws 
the excellent Lucius Paulus; —.— 


"WP utterly bereaved of all uſeful N 
When they ſu; zorted the intereſts of 
he republic by the wiſdem of their 


; 5 — and the inifluefice of rheirtze- 8 


Yew authority b. Aplus Claud E 
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— only cold, but blind, v 


force and ſpirit, againſt concluding a 
peuce with Pyrrhus: to which the 


majority of the members appeared 
ſtrongly inclined. And upon this oe- 


boaſion it was that he broke forth into 


1thoſe animated expoſtulations, Which 


Ennius has nme wo INT er 


I Harth Oft N 
2 n Shall folly nbw that en Ty" PUEW Yr 
| 6 Where e il wont to oe! the way f 
75 ier ei 


together with the. reſt of thoſe n 
Uůnes, with which you are no doubt well 
aequainted This celebrated harangue, 
Which is {till extant, Appius delivered 
ſexenteen years after his ſecond conſul- 
ate; between which and his firſt, there 
ton both, he had + exerciſed; the office of 
Cenſor. It is eyident therefore that he 
maſt have been a very old man, at the 
time of the Ryrrhic war;; and ündeed ES 
the tradition 3 from qur fore- 
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remonſtrated in the ſenate with ſo Ach | 
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| character. It is not 
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bell este 
he more void of foundation than waer, 


. — — 


the buſineſs of the ſhip, becauſe while 
the reſt of che crow ate 


| he-fits: quietly at the hs md veins 


motions. If in the great ſcehes of 
buſmeſs, an old man cannot perſorm 


————— the force and ener- 


gy of vigorous: years : he can act hows 
tever in n nobler and more important 
not by exertionis of 
curporal ſtrength and activity, that the 
momentous affairs of ſtate are conduct 
ei; it is by.icoot deliberation, by pru- 


ticent counſel, and by that authoritative 


rinfluence which ever attenids ow:pub- | 


dig eſteem: OO 
Lis 1: is 
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6 fer fem being 


that they 
by increaſe of years. And in this opi- 


nion, my noble friends, I am perſuaded 
I-hall have gour! concurrence ; unleſs, 


pcradventure, you: loch upon me as an 
Nfealeſs and oy mer of the 3 


lady pafſed — the — —— 
| ions of military ſervice, fram the pri- 
Nate: ſaldier to the commander an chief, 
and been concerned in each of thoſe 


<apacities in a variety af engagements 


woth by ſea and land; I mow 0 don 


ger lead forth aur armies to battle. 
But if I forbear to enter perſonally in- 


40 the: fatigues of war; I repreſent 20 
tho ſenate its maſt proper object, and 


point out in what manner the opera- 
ee, eee In«ſhort, 


| 1 war againſt — Car- 


»thagimians,; in order to anticipate them 
| "I — eber ; 


1 ſhall 


are uſually. firengthened and improved, 


was choſen m 
the life of this excellent man been ed 
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I hall never ceaſe” to boiaphneheaſchr A 
of -that common-wealthz' till it ſhalt 
no longer” have any exiſtence] And 


may the glory of extirpating that inne 
dious ſtate, be reſerved, Scipio, for 


your rims: that you may have the 
honour of accompliſhing the great Work! | 
which your illuſtrious anceſtor ſo hap⸗ 

pily begun ! Thirty-three years Ha 2 09 
now elapſed ſince the death of that great 
man; but his virtues are ſtill freſn 
on the minds of his fellowy- citizens, aid 


will be had in honourable remembrance 


throughout all generations. His death'' 
happened the year before I was elett?- 
ed Cenſor, and nine years after his ſe- 
cond conſulate: in which office he 
my col league. 5 But had 


tended even through a whole century; 
can it be imagined that he would have 


conſidered the cloſing period of ſuch 
| howeulmbberdaya;>: as a ſtate to be re 
gretted? 0 For it was not Agility in vo. 


the robuſt and manly exereiſes, or [11] 0 
30} | | an d 
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and, prowef 
arms it was his judgement, his coun- 


ſelh and his authority alone, which is. 1 
would then have had oecaſion to diſ- 


play If abilities of - this: latter kind 
were not the 


eſs in the management f I 


culiar attributes of old- 


age, our wiſe 10 anceſtors would not, 
ſurely, have ;diſtinguiſhed the ſupreme 


cou 


241 


of the ſtate by the appellation 


of Senate. The Lacedæmonians for | 
the ſame stan, give to the firſt 


magiſtrates in their common-wealth, ; 
the title of Elders: and in fact, thex 
are n choſen, out of, that claſs. 6 12 


2 
Fg 
#3; 


If you 7 into the hiſtory of foreign. - 


nations, you will find frequent in- 


ſtances 1 ci flouriſhing - communities d: 
which, after having been well-nigh.- 


. 


ruined by the impetuous meaſures of 
young and unexperienced ſtateſmen, 
have been reſtored to their former glory 
by the prudent adminiſtration! of more 
diſareet Nati. yy £,F ell me“ (ſays one 2 
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«+ farm of 1 anpnattibel. young 
54: orators had ag brake Hon 
* and taken the lead Among yojnck 
| Temerity indeed, is the uſual cha- 


write n ae As eee 


noi 
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- Bun it is farther urged, ti that' 61d-ags 
impale he Dy 8 "This 80 : #4 


yer 71 
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or 44 native vigour 15 Rot bee 
Preſerved by proper' exerciſe. Bgt 1. 
there any reaſon to e * 
miſtocles, who had ſo ſttor 
that he knew the name of eve | 
Ke Arend feen laſt chi Wo. 

amen | 85 e 
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tive. power as 


pellation.-of Lyſimachus? For my 
7 n pe art, 1 ſtill. Per fectly well 'recols 


| TT cn, alſo: and I am fo little 
bene of. injuring this; faculty; 
as 1s vulgarly believed) by the. peruf 
ing 35 Sepulchral. inſcriptions; ;3*,, that 
on the_contrary, I find them of ſingular 
ſervice . in_recalling to my mind, thoſe 
perſons whom death hath long ſince 
removed from the world. In fact, I 
neyer, yet heard of any veteran whoſe 
memory Was fo weakened by time, as 
to forget where he had concealed his 
0 The aged indeed ſeem to be 
at no los in (remembering. whatever is 
the principal. object. of their attention: 
and fem there are at that period of life 
Whg, ganngt. readily, call to mind hat 
ee they have entered into, 
or, With -whom | they have had: any pe- 


mary tranſactions. Innumerable in- 
„ ſtances 


ry fled Ariſtides, for — Shy 4 - I 


le: * dhe names, not only of all our 
princip al citizens now living, but of 
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ſtances of a ſtrong Memory in advanced 
years, might be Produced tom among 
our celebrated lawyers; pontiffs, augurs 
and philoſophers: for the faculties of 


the mind will preſerve” their powers! in 
old-age, unleſs they are ſuffered to loſe 
their energy and become languid fbr 
want of due cultivation. And the 


truth of this obſervation may be con- 
firmed, not only by thoſe examples 1 


have mentioned from the more active 


and ſplendid ſtations of the world, but 


from inſtances equally frequent to be 
met with in the paths of ſtudious and 


retired life. Sophocles continued in 


extreme old- age to write tragedies !. As 
he ſeemed to neglect his family affairs 
whilſt he was wholly intent on His 
| drarpinls compoſitions; his ſons inſtituted 

a ſuit againſt him in a court of judica- 


ture; ſuggeſting that his underſtanding 
_ was impaired, and praying that he might 
be removed from the management of 


his eſtate: agreeably to a cuſtom which 
prevails likewiſe in our on coun- 
e "try, 


n 


try, where if a father of a family 


by imprudent conduct is ruining his 
fortunes, the magiſtrate commonly in- 


terpoſes and es the adminiſtration 


out of his halls, It is aid that when 


the old bard appeared in court upon 


this occaſion, he deſired that he might be 


permitted to read a play which he had 


lately finiſhed, and which he then held 
in his hand: it was his Oedipus in 
Colonos.“ His requeſt being grant- 
ed; after he had finiſhed the recital he 
appealed to the judges, whether they 
could diſcover in his performance any 

fymptoms of an inſane mind? and the 

feſult was, that the court unanimouſly 

diſmiſſed the complainants petition. 
2 . length of days weaken the powers 
of eee Heliod,.. or Simonides' ; of 
3 202 „ Stgſighorus, 


tbr rr Ty, . 
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bite n f alma attained, his 3 ; 


pear, When , he. compal d this tragedy ; ; in which 
the marks of decay 5 


pearing; that it was deemed by the ancients an 
untivalled maſter- piece of Sth! poetry. Val. 


Mar. viii. 12. 
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genius are ſo far from ap- 
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Steſichorus, Iſocrates, or . Dig 
old-age interrupt the ſtudies; of, thoſe 
firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Greek 
philoſophers, Pythagoras or Democri- 
tus, Plato or Xenocratgs ? or, to der 
ſcend into later times; did grey hairs 
prove an obſtacle to the philoſgphic | 
purſuits of Zeno, Cleanthes, or that fa- 
mous Stoic. whom you may remember 
to have ſeen in Rome, the venerable 
Diogenes? on the contrary, did not 
each of theſe eminent perſons perſe- 
vere in their reſpective ſtudies with un- 


broken ſpirit, to the laſt wc Af 
their extended lives TTY 


17 
. * * 


But not to enter farther into the con- 
ſideration of old-age, in reſpect to the 
nobler and more exalted application of 
the human faculties; I could name 
among my friends and neighbours in 
the, country, ſeveral men far adyanced 

"life, "who | employ themſelv ves with 
10 much. induſtry and activity 1 in the 
buſineſs of f agriculture, that they never 


8 fuffer : 
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ſuffer any of the more importäftt articles | 


of their huſbandry to be carried on, 
When they are not themſelves preg 
to ſuperviſe and direct the work. 

will acknowledge at the ſame time, Al 
theſe ſpirited labours of the perſons I 
allude to, are not, perhaps, a matter of 
much wonder with regard to thoſe 
objects of tillage which are ſown and 
reaped within the year; as no man is 
fo far advanced in age, as not to flatter 
himſelf that he may at leaſt ſurvive to 
enjoy the benefit of the next harveſt. 
But thoſe rural veterans I am ſpeaking 
of, are occupied alſo in branches of 
huſbandry, from which they are ſure 


that they themſelves cannot poſſibly 


lire to derive the leaſt e : 
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a Coney Penalty to this generous 
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| 75 12 18110 & : 351 Principle, 


,-4,A Crna poet contetnjgoraty with Ennius, 
ſee rem. 2. p. 148, 
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principle, the oldeſt huſbandman when, 
he is aſk'd © to what' purpoſe he lays 
% out his labours in the buſineſs of 
ee planting i ?” may well reply; in 
« obedience to the immortal Gods ; 

« whoſe bountiful providence as I mY 
« ceived theſe. fields from my anceſ- 
«© tors, ſo it 1s their will that 5 ſhould 
« deliver them down with! improvement 
** to poſterity.” 


| The poet's aden in the verſe I 
juſt now repeated, is far more "—__ on 
in thoſe lines 12 een odd 

© Severe the 1 Bp hngth f days FOO 

“ To ftand ſad witneſs of unnumber d Woes. . 

« 4h! had old-age no other ills in fore, TE 
5 Too * night man its dire approach 2 mg 


for if long life may occaſion. our being 
the painful ſpectators of many calami- 
ties, which an earlier death would have 
concealed from our view; it may 
equally afford us | the ſatisfaction of 

1 ſeeing 
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happy. events,. which could 
not otherwiſe have come within our 
notice: not to mention that diſagree- 
able ſcenes will . unavoidably occur to 
the young, no leſs than to the old. 
But the obſervation of my dramatic 
friend is ſtill more unwarrantable, when 
. farther Ares. that, 


n 
1411211 


ec 22 all the ills which Sebi 14 await, 


„Nis ſure the worſt to ſtand the ſcorn, or hate, 
& * * yo th 


1 
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why ſhould he ſuppoſe that ali 
neceſſarily lays us. open to a morti- 
fication of this kind? As men of- 
good ſenſe in the evening of life are 
generally fond of aſſociating with the 
younger part of the world, and when 
they diſcover in them the marks of 
an , amiable diſpoſition, find a ſort 
of alleviation of their infirmities in 
gaining their affection and eſteem; ſo, 
on the other hand, well-inclined young 
A think themſelves equally, happy 
9 "© 4 
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| to... be conducted into. „the — 
knowledge and virtue, by the guidance 
and inſtruction of experienced age 
For my own part at leaſt, I have: 
reaſon to believe "wt N —_— 


S$ % 3 %. + 


ful friends, than yours moſt andy 
18 to m.. 1 10 Aged 
amizts Slow 
But to e the particular: point; 
under conſideration.— It appears that 
old- age is ſo far from being neceſſarilyc 
a ſtate of languor and inactivity, that it 
generally continues to exert itſelf in 
that ſort of occupation which was the 
favourite object of its purſuit in mare 
vigorous years. I will add, that in- 
ſtances might be produced of men, 
who in this period of life have m—_— 
fully applied themſelves, even to the 
acquifition of ſome art or ſcience, 
which they were before intirely Fram. 4 
gers. Thus Solon in one of his | eme 
written when he was advanced 1 
eas, e that « ce he learnt bett f 
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— day! he Hved.“ . And old as 
Ianyſeif am, it is but lately that I ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Greck lan- 
guage : to which I applied with the 
moro zeal and diligence, as I had long 
entertained an earneſt deſire of becom 
ing acquainted with the writings and 
characters of thoſe excellent men, to 
whoſe examples I have occaſionally ap- 
pealed in the courſe of our preſent con- 
verſation. Thus Socrates too in his 
old-age, learnt to play upon the lyre: : 
an art which the ancients did not deem c 
unworthy of their application. If I 
have not followed the philoſopher's ex- 
ample in this inſtance, (Which indeed 
I -yery © much regret ) I have ſpared 
however, no pains to make myſelf maſ- 
ter of the Greek langue and Kain 2 


The next imputation chan upon 
old-a age is, that! * jt impairs our ftrength;” | 


is not ke altogether, 8 Moni | 
tion. * But for my on part, I no 
more regret the want of that vigour 


l 


which 


_ which I poſſeſſed in my youth, than I. 
lamented in my youth that I was not 
endowed with the force of a bull, or 
an elephant. It is ſufficient if we exert 
with ſpirit, upon every proper occaſion, 
that degree of ſtrength which ſtill re- 
mains with us. Nothing can be more 
truly contemptible than a circumſtance 
which is related, concerning the famous 
Milo of Croton. This man when he was 
become old, obſerving a ſet of Athletic 
combatants that were exerciſing them- 
ſelves in the public circus ; <4 alas!” faid 
he, burſting into a flood of tears and 
ſtretching forth his arm, alas! theſe 
„ muſcles are now totally relaxed and 
% impotent!“ Frivolous old man I it 
was not ſo much the debility of thy 
body, as the weakneſs of thy mind thou 
hadſt reaſon to lament; as it was by the 
force of mere animal proweſs, and not 
by thoſe ſuperior excellencies Which 
truly enoble man, that thou hadſt ren- 
dered thy name famous. Never, I am 
= perſuaded, did a lamentation. of this 
unworthy 
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unworthy: / kind, eſcape the mouth of 
Coruncanius, or Ælius, or the late 
Publius Craſſus : men whoſe conſum- 
mate abilities in the ſcience of juriſpru- 
dence, were generouſly laid out for the 
common benefit of their fellow- citizens ; 

and whoſe ſuperior ſtrength of under- i! 

| ftaiiding continued in all its force and - 
vigour, to the concluſion * their nu- 
rherous JRures” 


{1 BY muſt be confeſſed however, that 
the powers of an orator (as his function 
cannot be fucceſsfully executed by the 
force of genius alone, but requires great 
exertion likewiſe both of voice and 
geſture) muſt neceſſarily become lan- 
guid and enfeebled by age. Never- 
theleſs, there is a certain ſweetneſs of 
_ utterance; which, I know not how, is 1 
not ſubject to be impaired. „„ (| 
and this melody of voice, (old, as you 9 
fee, T am) I may venture to ſay, I l 
have not yet loſt. © There is indeed 5 
2 15 pare of calm and compoſed elocu- | 
CEE tion 
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tion extremely graceful," and perfectly 
well adapted to advanced years : and I 
haye” frequently obſerved an eloquent 
old-man captivate the attention of his 
audience, by the charms of this ſoft and 
milder tone of delivery. But if age 
ſhould render the orator unequal even 
to this leſs laborious application of His 
talents; they may ſtill be ufefully' CN 
erted. They may be employed! in föffn⸗ 
ing young men of genius, (yourſelf, 
for inſtance, Scipio, or our friend Læ. 
lius.) to a nervous and manly eloquence: 
And can there be a more pleaſing fatis* 
faction to an old man, than to ſee Hits | 
ſelf ſurrornded by a circle of ingen 
ous youths; and to conciliate by meld 
laudable means, their well-merited 
eſteem and affection! ? It will. not, 1 {5 5 ; 
'oſe, be denied, that old-age has 2 at caſt 
4 "ſufficient degree of N ſtrength rem 5 in- 
44 ing to tr ain the riſing generation, a nd 
ou Them. in ever duty to a 


1 11 3 I DO 
they "hereafter be called: An 
melt ca cannot, certainly, be a more im- 

21 J. 10 53187791 fi 563 © portant, 
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t, OF, à more honourable. occupa- 
tion. Accordingly, I have always 
thought it a very conſiderable happi- 
ne to your relations Cneus and Publi- 
us, Scipio, together with your two 
grand-fathers Lucius Æmilius and 
Publius Africanus, that they were uſu> 
ally accompanied by a train of young 
nobles; who attended them for the ad- 
vantage of their inſtructions. In- 
deed there is a ſatisfaction in commu- 


nicating uſeful knowledge of every 
kind, which muſt render any man hap- 


py, how much ſoever time may have 
impaired the powers of his body, who 


employs the talents of his mind to ſo 


noble and beneficial a purpoſe. 11 


3 But after all, this imbecility of body 
i; 5 more frequently occaſioned by the 3 ir- 
an nd conſequences of long 
| life. 1 debauched and intemper ate 
js man will e if he 
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1 | Bee the firſt remark on Cantina 
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live, tranſmit -wedkne unt infirmi- 
ties to his latter days. The virtuous 


Cyrus, in the diſcourſe which Xeno- 
phon relates he held when he lay on 
his death-bed, and which happened at 


a very late period of life, declares he 


had never perceived that his old- age 
had been attended with any ſenſible 
decay. I perfectly well remember 
Lucius Metellus, when I was a boy. 
Four years after his ſecond conſulate, 


he was choſen chief pontiff; and hę 


preſided two and twenty years in the 
ſacred college. This venerable, per- 


ſonage preſerved ſuch a florid old-age 


to his laſt moments, as to have no rea- 


ſon to lament the depredations of 
time. If I were to mention myſelf as 


an inſtance of the ſame kind, it would 
be only taking an old man's, allowed 


privilege, Homer, you know, repreſents 
| Neſtor, altho his years had extended 
even to the third generation, as, fre- 
quently boaſting of his extraordinary 
proweſs. And indeed he might well 


be 


S 
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be indulged in the vanity of being the 


hero of his own. true tale: 7 its as ny 
poet ſings, He 5 


fo Vet 50-7 
Es Mor 'ds ſweet « as 2 N his bps 4 Hills we * 


aud let me remark by the way, that i in 


perſuaſive eloquence, great ſtrength of 
| body was by no means neceſſary: ſo 
much otherwiſe, that the celebrated ge- 
neral of the Grecian forces, never wiſhes 
for ten Ajaxes, but for ten ſuch offi- 
cers as Neſtor, to be ſecure of ſoon 


laying the walls of Troy level with the 


round. 


$3 
* % 


: * 
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But I Was going to a that 1 
am now in my eighty-fourth year : and 
T'wiſh T had reaſon to boaſt with Cyrus 
that I feel no ſenſible decay of ſtrength. 

But although I do not poſſeſs it in the 
fame degree as when I made my firſt 
campaign in the Carthagenian war, in 
dhe c Sakke nit which 1. was een to 


. | 


order to pour forth this mellifluous and 
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the rank of quæſtor: or when, during 
my conſulſhip, I commanded the army 
in Spain; or when four years after- 
wards I was military tribune at the 
battle of Thermopylæ; yet I can with 
truth, you ſee, affirm that old-age has 
not totally relaxed my nerves and ſub- 
dued my native vigour. My ſtrength 
has not yet been found to fail me, either 
in the ſenate or the aſſemblies of the 
people, when my country or my 
friends, my clients or my hoſts, have 
had occaſion to require my ſervice. The 
truth is, I have never governed myſelf 
by the cautious maxim of that ancient 
proverb ſo frequently quoted, which 
ſays you muſt be old ſoon, if you 
would be old long: on the contrary, 
I would rather abate ſome years from 
that ſeaſon of my life, than prematurely 
_ anticipate its arrival. In conſequence of 
this principle, I have hitherto been al- 
ways open to acceſs, whenever any per» 
ſon deſired to be introduced to me for my 
advice or aſſiſtance in their affairs. 


But 
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But you will tell me perhaps, that 
my strength is much inferior to yours. 
Undoubtedly it is; and ſo is yours, to 
that of Pontius the Athletic centurion # 


but is he | therefore a more valuable 


man? A moderate degree of force is 


ſufficient for all the rational purpoſes of | 


life: and whoever will not attempt to 


exert his particular portion farther than 


he is well able, will aſſuredly have no 
great cauſe to regret that he is not endued 
with a more conſiderable ſhare. Milo 
18 ſaid to have walked the full length of 
che courſe at the Olympic games, bear- 
ing the whole enormous weight of an ox 
upon his ſhoulders. Now tell me, which 
would you chooſe to poſſeſs ; this man's 
extraordinary powers of body, or the 
ſablime genius of Pythagoras? In a word, 

my” nn make a Lok uſe of your 


to 3.3 N 58 __ youthful, 
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youthful vigour ſo lug as nn but 
never let it coſt you a ſigh when age ſhall 
have inn it from you: as reaſona- 
bly indeed might youth regret the loſs of 
infancy, or manhood the extinction of 
youth. Nature conducts us, by a regu- 
lar and inſenſible progreſſion, through 
the different ſeaſons of human life; tö 
each of which, the has annexed its pro- 
per and diſtinguiſhing - charateriſties 
As imbecility is the attribute of infancy þ 
ardour of youth, and gravity of man 
hood; ſo declining age has its eſſential 
properties, which gr . ee 
en. as years inereaſe. b 
1/1558 DAE 
I am perſuaded, Scipio, 1 1 PREM not 
tell you what extraordinaty things that 
ancient hoſt of your anceſtors, Maſiſtiſa 
ſa, 1 is ſtill capable of performing. Nou 
have heard, no doubt, that although 
he is at this time ninety years of age, 
he takes long journies ſometimes on foot 
and 1 ſomietimes _ MR without 
8 Air 8 of 538 05 onde 
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once relieving himſelf throughout the 
whole way, by alternately changing from 
the one mode of travelling to the other ; 
that he is ſo exceedingly hardy, that 
no ſeverity of weather when he is 

abroad, can induce him to cover his 
head ; and that having preferved by 
theſe means a thin and active habit of 
body, he ſtill retains ſufficient ſtrength 
and ſpirits for diſcharging in perſon the 
| ſeveral functions of his royal ſtation. I 

particularize theſe circumſtances as a 
proof, that by temperance and exerciſe, 
a man may ſecure to his old-age no in- 
conſiderable degree of his former ſpirit 
and Go 


IfR it muſt be acknowledged, that time 
will inevitably undermine the ſtrength 
of man; it muſt. equally be acknow- 
ledged, that old-age 1 is a ſeaſon of life, 
in which great vigour is by no means 
required. Accordingly, by the laws 


and inſtitutions of our country, we 


who are advanced to a certain age, are 
D 2 excuſed 


TT Caro: Ur. 
excuſed from thoſe offices which de- 
mand robuſt powers to diſcharge. Far 
from being compelled to undertake 
what is beyond our force, we are 
not called upon to exert our ſtrength 
even to its full extent. If it be al- 
| ledged, that there are numberleſs old 
men ſo totally worn out and decayed, 
as to be incapable of every kind of 
civil, or ſocial duty; it muſt be con- 
feſſed there are: but may not this de- 
bility have ariſen from an original 
weakneſs of conſtitution? a misfortune 
by no means peculiar to old- age, but 
common to every period of human life. 
How great a vatetudinarian was that 
ſon of Scipio Africanus, who adopted 
you for his heir! ſo great indeed, that 
he Rauen ever enjoyed a day of un- 
interrupted 


/ 


£ By the Roman law no man could "= com- 

pelled to engage in the militia after fifty ; nor 
any ſenator ſummoned to attend his duty in the 
ſenate after ſixty years of age. Lex d quinquage- 


fimo anno militem non cogit; d ſenageſimo ſtnatorem 
nun citat. Senec. de brevit, vit. cap. ult. 
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berrupted health. Had he been form- 
ed with a leſs delicate conſtitution, he 
would have ſhone forth a ſecond lumi- 
nary of the common-wealth : for with all 
the ſpirit and magnanimity of his illuſ- 
trious father, he poſſeſſed a more im- 
| proved and cultivated underſtanding. 42 
What wonder then, if age is ſome- 
times oppreſſed with thoſe infirmities, 
from which youth, we _ 18 by no 
er ſecure : 


As to thoſe effects which are the 
Mel and natural evils attend- 
ant on long life; it imports us to 
counteract their progreſs by à con- 
ſtant and reſolute oppoſition, and to 
combat the infirmities of old- age, as 
we would reſiſt the approaches of a diſ- 
uſe. To this end, we ſhould be re- 

gularly attentive. to the article of 

health ; uſe. moderate exerciſe; and 
neither eat, nor drink, more than is 
neceſſary for repairing our ſtrength 
without oppreſſing the organs of digeſ- 
} D 3 - mou. 
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tion. Nor is this all; the intellectual 
faculties muſt likewiſe be aſſiſted by 
proper care, as well as thoſe of the 
body. For the powers of the mind, like 
the flame in the lamp, will become 
languid and extinct by time, if not duly 
and regularly recruited. Indeed the 
mind and body equally thrive by a ſuit- 
able exertion of their powers; with this 
difference, however, that bodily exer- 
ciſe ends in fatigue; whereas the mind 
is never wearied by its activity. When 
Cæcilius therefore repreſents certain 
veterans, as * fit ſubjects for the comic 
e muſe; he alludes only to thoſe weak 
and credulous old doting mortals, whoſe 
infirmities of mind are not ſo much 
the ae effect of their years, as the 
conſequence 


b The humour of the antient comedy generally 
turned upon ſome old man, who was exhibited 
throughout the piece as perpetually impoſed upon 
by the cunning of an art ful valet and intriguing 

courtezan: 


„ G 
Hor. '' i. 10. 


Eludente ſenem.. 
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conſequence of ſuffering their faculties 
to he dormant and unexerted in a ſloth- 


ful and ſpiritleſs inaftivity. The fact, 
in ſhort, is plainly this: as irregular in- 


dulgencies of the amorous paſſions, al- 


tho' a vice to which youth 1 is in general 


more prone than age, is a vice, howe- 
ver, with which thoſe young men alone 
are infected who are unreſtrained by 
principles of virtue; ſo that ſpecies of 
delirium which is called dotage, is not 


a common weakneſs incident to every 


old man in general, but to thoſe only 
who have trifled away their frivolous 
days in idleneſs and folly. In ſupport 
of this obſervation, I will inſtance the 
venerable Appius. His family conſiſted 
of four ſons who were arrived at the 
\ ſtate of manhood, and five daughters, 
together with a numerous train of cli- 
ents and dependents : yet, far advan- 
ced as he was in years and totally de- 
a : payed, of Bis ſight, by would not com- 


| Bee rem. 25. 
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mit the management of this very con- 
ſiderable houthold to any other hands 
than his own, And he was abun- 
dantly equal to the important charge ; 
having kept the ſpring and energy of 
his mind in conſtant action, nor ſuffered 
himſelf tamely to fink down under 
the weight of incumbent years. In 
conſequence of this ſpirited conduct, 
he maintained a more than parental 
authority over his family : his com- 
mands were obeyed as ſo many im- 
perial mandates, In fine, feared by 
his ſervants, reverenced by his chil- 
dren, and endeared to all, he exhibited 
in his "houſe a ſtriking ſpecimen of that 
ſimplicity and good order, which ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed the domeſtic 
cconomy of our forefathers. Age is 
truely reſpectable in the man who thus 
guards himſelf from becoming the pro- 
perty of others; vindicates his juſt 
rights ; and maintains his proper autho- 
rity t to the laſt moments of his life. 


As 
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As I love to ſee the fire of youth 


ſomewhat tempered with the gravity of 


age; ſo, I am equally pleaſed when 1 
_ obſerve the phlegm of age ſomewhat 
enlivened with the vivacity of youth: 
and whoever unites theſe two qualities 
in his character, may bear, indeed, the 
marks of years in his body, but will 
never diſcover the ſame traces in his 
mind. In purſuance of this maxim, 
I am now employed in adding a ſe- 
venth book to my Antiquities ; in col- 


lecting all the antient records I. can 
meet with that relate to my ſubject; in 


finiſhing a reviſal of the ſpeeches I 


made in the ſeveral important cauſes in 


which I have been engaged; as alfo in 
drawing up ſome obſervations concern- 
ing the augural, pontifical and civil 
law. +* And in order to exerciſe my me- 


mory, I practiſe the advice of the Py- 


thagorean philoſophers, by recalling to 


my mind every night all that I have 


| ſaid, or done, or heard, the preceding 
day. Theſe are the employments by 
which 
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which 1 keep the nn of my under. 
ſtanding in play, and preſerve them in 
due vigour: employments in Which 1 
have little reaſon, ſurely, to lament the 
want of mere animal ſtrength. Nor 
are my occupations wholly confined to 
thoſe of a ſedentary nature: on "the 
contrary, I not only aſſiſt my friends in 
the courts of judicature ; but frequently 
too, uncalled upon, attend the ſenate, 
where I propoſe ſuch meaſures. for the 
conſideration of that aſſembly, as I 
have previouſly weighed and duly ma- 
tured in my own thoughts. And theſe 
I ſupport, not indeed by ſtrength of 
voice and. power of lungs, but by the 
better force of reaſon and argument. + 
But were I ſo worn down by age as to 
be incapable of exerting myſelf in the 
manner I have mentioned, yet one ſa- 
tisfaction nevertheleſs, would ſtill re- 
main with me; the ſatisfaction of me- 
ditating on theſe ſubjects as I . on 
my couch, and of performing in imagi- 
tian what, I could no longer den 


| in 
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in reality. Thanks, however, to that 
regular and - temperate courſe of life I 


have ever led, I am ſtill capable of 


taking an active part in theſe public 
| ſcenes. of buſineſs. In fine, he who 
fills up every hour of his life in ſuch 
kind of labours and purſuits as thoſe I 
have mentioned, will inſenſibly flide 
into old-age without perceiving its arri- 
val: and his powers, inſtead of being 
ſuddenly and prematurely extinguiſh- 
ed, will gradually decline by the gen- 
tle and natural effect of accumulated 
years. | RE 


Let us now proceed to examine the 
third. article of complaint againſt old- 
age, as © bereaving us,” it ſeems, ** of 
4 the ſenſual gratifications.” Happy ef- 
fect indeed! if it deliver us from thoſe 
ſnares which allure youth into ſome of 
the worſt vices to which that age is ad- 
dicted. Suffer me upon this occaſion, 
my excellent young friends, to ac- 
quaint you with the ſubſtance of a diſ- 


| _ courſe 


bo Carrot Or, an 
courſe "which, was «held; many .oyears 
ſince . by that illuſtrious. / philoſopher 
| Archytas, of Tarentum ; as it was re- 
lated to me when I was a young man in 
the army, of Quintus Maximus, at the 
ſiege of that city. Nature, ſaid khis 
illuſtrious ſage, has not conferred on 
« mankind a more dangerous preſent 
«« than thoſe pleaſures which attend the 
ä ſenſual indulgencies ; as the paſſions 
«« they. excite are too apt to run away 
5 with reaſon, in a lawleſs. and unbri- 
« dled purſuit of their reſpective en- 
« joyments. It is in order to gratify 
« inclinations of this enſnaring kind, 
„that men are tempted to hold clan- 
tt deſtine correſpondence with the ene- 
mies of the ſtate, to ſubvert govern- 
« ments, and turn , traitors ''to their 
country. In ſhort, there is no ſort 
15 of crimes that affect the public wel- 
«, fare, to which an inordinatelove:of 
0 « the ſenſual pleaſures may not directly 
lead. Andd as to vices of à more pri- 
tt vate tendency ; rapes, adulteries and 
( every 
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every other flagitious violation of the 
moral duties; are they not perpe- 
«trated: ſolely from this ſingle motive ? 
«© Reaſon, on the other hand,” continued 
Archytas, „is the nobleſt gift which 
« God, or nature, has beſtowed on the 
„ ſons of men. Now nothing is ſo 
« great an enemy to that divine en- 
« dowment, as the pleaſures of ſenſe. 

For neither temperance, nor any 
«* other of the more exalted virtues, can 
« find a place in that breaſt, which is 
„ under the dominion of the volup- 
. tuous paſſions. Imagine to your- 
6 ſelf a man in the actual enjoyment of 
the higheſt gratification, that his ani- 
mal nature is capable of receiving; 
there can be no doubt that during his 
4 continuance in that ſtate, it would 
ebe utterly impoſſible for him to exert 
J any one power of his rational facul- 
<, ties! From hence our Philoſopher 
inferred: that the voluptuous enjoy- 
e ments are attended with a quality of 

« the n. noxious * deſtructive kind; 


. . 
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& fince in proportion to their ſtrength 
« and duration, they darken or extin- 
ec guiſh every — . of the 


cc Hanan out; Po 


; Ahn expreſſed theſe ſentiments 
in a converſation with Caius Pontius, 
father of that famous Samnite com- 
mander who obtained a victory over 
the conſuls Spurius Poſtumius and Titus 
Veturius, at the battle of Caudium: 
and it was related to me by our faithful 
ally, and my very worthy hoſt, Near- 
chus of Tarentum. My friend affured 
me he received this account by tradi- 
tion from his anceſtors : and he added, 
that Plato was a party in this conver- 
ſation. This circumſtance is indeed 
by no means improbable; as I find that 
philoſopher” viſited Tarentum in the 
conſulate of Lucius euer . 
* neee l 1919s im flir 

1 1 were 3 in che year 2 3 404, 
about 350 years before the commencement of the 


| Chriſtian æra. 


. 
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The inference I mean to draw from 


the authority I have cited is, that if the 


principles of reaſon and virtue have 


not been ſufficient to inſpire us with a 


proper contempt for the ſenſual plea- 


ſures ; we have cauſe to hold ourſelves 
much obliged to old-age at leaſt, for 
weaning us from thoſe appetites which 
it would ill become us to gratify. For 
the. voluptuous paſſions are utter ene- 
mies to all the nobler faculties of the 
ſoul ; caſt a miſt, if I may fo expreſs it, 
before the eye of reaſon; and hold no 
ſort of commerce or communion with 


| n virtues. 
bob 


T0 . hs W of * 4 lere 


non by a particular inſtance; I. wil 
mention a fact concerning Lucius Fla- 
mininus, who was brother to that brave 
ander Titus Flamininus. It was 
with much regret that ſeven years af 
ter he had been raiſed to the dignity of 


conſul, I found myſelf under the ne- 


t of expelling him from the ſenate. 2 
3 ng | PWR 11673 but 
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but I thought his b debauch- 
eries ought not to paſs without marks 
of public diſgrace. This unworthy 
man when he commanded, during his 
conſulſhip, our army in Gaul, was pre- 


| vailed upon by his pathic at an enter- 


tainment, to put to death one of the pri- 
ſoners who were in confinement for a 
capital offence: and this infamous act 


eſcaped with impunity during the time 
that his brother Titus was cenſor. But 


when I ſucceeded him in that office, 


neither myſelf nor my colleague Flac- 
cus, could by any means be induced 


to think, that ſo wanton and flagitious 


an inſtance of abandoned cruelty and 


lewdneſs, ought to paſs without ſevere 


and diſtinguiſhed animadverſion ;+* eſ- 
pecially as it reflected diſhonour, not 
only on the baſe perpetrator himſelf, 


but in ſome meaſure too on the high 


office with which he was inveſted, 


I have frequently heard from fone of 
my friends who were much my ſeniors, 
a tra- 
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a traditionary anecdote concerning. F a- 
bricius. They aſſured me, that in the 
early part of their lives they were 
told by certain very old men of their 
acquaintance, that when Fabricius was 
ambaſſador at the court of Pyrrhus, 
he expreſſed great aſtoniſhment at the 


account given him by Cineas, of a phi- 
loſopher at Athens, (for a philoſopher 


it ſeems, he ſtiled himſelf ) who main- 
tained, that the love of pleaſure was uni- 
verſally the leading motive of all human 
actions. My informers added, that 
when Fabricius related this fact to 


M Curius and Titus Coruncanius, they 
both joined in wiſhing that Pyrrhus and 
the whole Samnite nation might become 


converts to this extraordinary doctrine; 


as the people who were infected with 


ſuch unmanly principles, could not fail, 
they thought, of proving an eaſy con- 
queſt to their enemies. M Curius had 
been intimately connected with Publius 


Decius, who in his fourth conſulate 
(which was five years before the for- 


2 mer 
) 
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mer entered upon that office) gloriouſly 


ſacrificed his life to the preſervation of 
his country. This / generous patriot 
was pal known. likewiſe. both to 
Fabricius and Coruncanius : and they 
were convinced by what they experi- 
enced in their own breaſts, as well as 
from the illuſtrious example of Decius, 
that there is in certain actions a natural 


grace and beauty that captivate by their 
intrinſic charms ; + and which, with a 


noble contempt of what the world calls 
pleaſure, every great and generous mind 
will ardently and invariably SA a 


I have dwelt the longer upon this ar- 
ticle, in order to convinoe you, that 
the little reliſn which old-age leaves us 


for enjoyments of the ſenſual kind, is 


ſo far from being a juſt imputation on 
this period of life, that on the contrary 
it very conſiderably raiſes its value. If 
age render us incapable of taking an 
equal ſhare in the flowing cups, and 
luxurious diſhes of ſplendid tables ; 
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it ſecures us too His their un- 


happy conſequences : from painful i in- 


digeſtions, ; reſtleſs nights, and diſor- 
dered reaſon. Accordingly, the divine 
Plato juſtly repreſents | pleaſure as the 
bait; by which vice eriſnares and capti- 
vates her deluded votaries. But if this 
enticement cannot always be reſiſted ; 
if -the palate muſt ſometimes be indulg- 
ed; I do not ſeruple to ſay that an old 
man, although his years will guard him 
from exceſs, is by no means excluded 
from enjoying, in a moderate degree, 
the convwial gratifications, I remem- 
ber frequently to have ſeen when I was 
a boy, that illuſtrious commander who 
obtained our firſt naval victory over 
the Carthaginians, the venerable Dui- 
fins, returning from evening entertain- 
ments of this feſtive kind, preceded by 


2 conſiderable number of flambeaux 


and inſtruments of muſic, He ſeemed 
particularly fond of being diſtinguiſhed 
by ſuch a pompous and ſplendid train; 
and indeed he is the firſt inſtance of a 
E2 man 
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man not inveſted with a public 8 


Ter. that ventured to appear with this 


ſort of oſtentatious parade: a privilege, 


| however, which in conſideration of his 


heroic atchievements, he might well be 
Ae to aſume. 2 | 


3 


But to MA Fes the W 5k of e 


to my own: I will acknowledge, that 
1 always took a ſingular ſatisfaction in 


frequenting the meetings of thoſe little 


ſocieties, which are known by the name 


of confraternities,, and which were; firſt 
inſtituted when I was quæſtor, on occa- 
ſion of the ſtatue of Cybele being re- 
ceived into our public worſhip. At 


the return of theſe anniverſary aſſem- 
blies, J uſed to partake with my bre- 


thren of the ſociety in their feſtive 
meals; never to exceſs indeed, but 
however with a certain freedom natu- 
ral to the gay ſpirits which uſually ani- 
mate that period of life, and Which 
gradually ſubſide as more ſerious years 
, But the e principal ſatisfaction 


5 | 1 received 


$ 
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bs reckived from theſe entertainments; 
aroſe much leſs from the pleaſures of the 
palate, than from the opportunity they 
afforded me of enjoying the company 
and converſation of a very large circle 
of my friends. Agreeably to this way 
of thinking, our anceſtors diſtinguiſhed 
theſe kinds of amicible feaſts by the 
name of convivial banquets ; ; as being 
chiefly calculated "for the more ra- 
tional purpoſes of ſocial and friendly 
intercourſe: whereas the Greeks de- 
nominate them by | a term expreſ= 
five merely of eating and drinking ; 

as if thoſe two articles, which ought to 
be conſidered as the leaſt and loweſt ob- 
jets of the meeting, were firſt and 
principal in their eſtimation. , For my 
own part, I receive to much pleaſure. 


& - 3 2 from 


AJ 8 
3 


4. The Romans, hg" were. hs deemed a 
6 more ſober people than the Greeks, whenever 
ce they indulged any exceſs of this kind, called it 
% græcari, i. e. græto more bibere. The modern 
« Greeks ſtill drink to exceſs ; their feſtivals ſel- 
e dom finiſh till the gueſts are unable to proceed.” 
OPTI on "IM Vol. i. p. 141. 
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from thoſe hours which are thus de- 
yoted to chearful diſcourſe, that I love 
to n my; meals, nat ar when 
own. years (few of Which, ee are 
now remaining) but when it chiefly 
conſiſts of ſuch young peNons as your- 
ſelves: and 4 acknowledge my . obliga- 
tions: to old-age, for having increaſed my 
paſſion, for the pleaſures of converſa- 
tion, at the ſame time that it has abated 
it. for t thoſe which depend. ſolely on the 
palate. Ti would not however, be 
thought ſo profeſſed an enemy to the lat- 
ter, as. to deny that, within certain limits, 
they may very reaſonably, perhaps, 
be indulged. and 1 declare, for the ſa- 
tisfaction of thoſe who are unwilling to 
part with this kind of gratifications, 
thatT do not find old-age is a diſqualifi- | 
cation for the enjoyment of them. On 
the contrary, I take delight in joining 
thoſe ſocial parties where, agreeably to 
a good old cuſtom inſtituted by our an- 
E 225 a pr eſident of the club i is ap- 

| pointed ; 5 
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pointed; and am much diverted to hear 
him deliver out his important edicts. “- 
1 rejoice too in thoſe. moderate and re- 
freſhing cups which Socrates recom- 
mends in Xenophon's Banquet ; and am 


well pleaſed with thoſe artificial me- 
thods of cooling, or warming the wine, 


as the different ſeaſons of the year in- 
vite. Even when I am in the country 
among my Sabine neighbours, *I allow 
myſelf the ſame kind of indulgencies; 
as I every day add one to the number 
of their evening ſocieties, which we 


generally lengthen out by a variety of 


amuſing converſation, till the N 18 
far advanced, 14 


If it be Farther objected, <* that the 


« pleaſures of the ſenſes are not ſo ex- 


1 quiſite1 in old-age as in youth; my an- 
ſwer is, that neither is the inclination to- 
rg 1 e ſtrong: and certain- 


„ 


m Cato's biene eſtate was Gtuated on Fa 
borders of the Sabines, whoſe country now makes 
part of the Pope's dominions. 
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| ly there can be no loſs, where there is no 


ne old, being aſked if he engaged in 


ſtate, per haps, to thoſe ho are ſtimu- 


can properly be ſaid to be deprived of 


clination towards it. I maintain, there- 
fore, that there is more ſatisfaction in 
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defire. Sophocles When he. was be- 


amorous commerce with the fair 
ſex ? Heaven forbid! | (replied, the 
venerable., bard). « and. glad. I am to 
* have, made. my eſcape. from; the: ty- 
'« ranny of ſo imperious a paſſion.“ 
The truth i is, to be deprived of enjoy. 
ments of this kind, may be an uneaſy 


lated by. warm deſires; but where the 
paſſion is ſufficiently ſubdued and ex- 
tinguiſhed, the privation is more eligi- 
ble than the fruition: if, indeed, one 


a pleaſure, who is utterly void of all in- 


being delivered from the dominion of 
this paſſion, than in its higheſt grab 
cation. veces nn ih decor Fi ite: 


If it muſt be admitted, that in the fine 
ſeaſon of life the ſoul receives a ſtronger 
and 
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and more exquiſite impreſſion from the 
pleaſures of the ſenſes; it will alſo be 
admitted, in the firſt place, that theſe 
pleaſures are in themſelves but of little 
value; and in the next, that notwith- 
ſtanding old- age cannot enjoy them in 


their utmoſt extent and perfection, yet 


it is not abſolutely, however, excluded 
from them. If a ſpectator who ſits in 
the firſt row of the theatre, enters more 

thoroughly into the beauties of Tur- 
pio's 551 acting, than he who is placed in 


the remoteſt ranks; the latter, never- 


theleſs, is not totally debarr'd from all 
ſnare in the entertainment. In the ſame 
manner, if youth holds a leſs obſtructed 
communication with the ſenſual grati- 
fications, than the circumſtances af age 
will admit; an old man, though not 
equally, perhaps, affected with delight, 
feels at leaſt as quick a reliſh of them as 


is neceſſary to content his more fub- 


N en 
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But it may. be Y n 
of old-age ith reſpect to the inſtances. 
I. have - examining ;' ineſtimable 
ſurely are its eee if we contem- 
plate it in another point of view : if we 
* conſider it as delivering us from the ty- 
ranny of luſt and ambition; from the 
angry and contentious paſſions; from 

every inordinate and irrational deſire: 
in a word, as teaching us to retire within 
ourſelves, and look for happineſs in our 
own. boſoms. If to theſe moral benefits 
naturally reſulting from length of days, 
be added that ſweet food of the mind 
which 1s gathered in the fields of ſcience ; 
I know not any ſeaſon of life that is paſſ- 
ed more agreeably, than the learned he- 

r of a virtuous old-age. 


« nt was dne, de that your fa» 
ther's intimate friend Caius Gallus em- 
ployed himſelf, to the very laſt moments 
of his long life: and I ſaw him expire, 
I had almoſt ſaid, in meaſuring the diſ- 
tances of the heaven ly orbs, and deter- 
| | ” mining 
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mining the dimenſions of this our 


earth. How often has the ſun riſen ' 


upon his aſtronomical meditations ; how 
frequently has the night overtaken him 


in the fame-clevated fudies! And wi 


what delight did he amuſe himſelf in 
predicting to us, long before they hap- 
pened, the ſeveral lunar and ſolar 
eclipſes l Other ingenious applications 
of the mind there likewiſe are, though 
of a lighter nature indeed, which may 


greatly contribute to enliven and amuſe 


the concluding ſcene of human life. 


Thus Nævius in compoſing his poem on 


the ict iin war; and Plautus in 
writing his two laſt comedies, filled up 


the leiſure of their latter days with 


wonderful complacency and ſatisfaction. 
I can affirm the ſame of our dramatic 


poet Livius, whom I remember to have 


feen in his old-age. For although the 


firſt play he brought upon the ſtage was 


in the conſulate of Cento and Tuditanus, 
Fre Tous before I was born ; vet his death 

„ ys 
| f Ws © he Cheat, and the Clown. | 
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did not happen "ill I was nbviely ariived 
at manhood. To thoſe venerable! 
ſonages whom I. have already od, 
1 might add Licinius Craſſus, celebrated 
for his conſummate {kill in the pontifical | 
and civil laws of his country, as alſo 
Publius Scipio who very lately you know, 
was elected chief pontiff. Theſe, toge- 
ther with every one of the reſt whom I 
have mentioned, I ſaw in the laſt period 
of life purſuing their reſpective ſtudies, 
with the utmoſt ardor and alacrity. But 
let me not forget to add to this memor- 
able liſt the example of Marcus Cethe- 
gus, whom Ennius juſtly. ſtiled the /oul 
of eloguence, and whom I likewiſe ſaw in 
his old-age exerciſing /even his oratori- 


cal talents LV uncommon are n 
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Tell me now, can \the ger amuſements 


| of the theatre, the, ſplendid/ luxuries: 
of the table, or the ſoft blandiſhments 


of e a miſtreſs, ſupply their votaries with 
enjoyments that may fairly ſtand in com- 


, petition 
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petition with theſe calm delights of the 
intellectual pleaſures? pleaſures, which 
in a mind rightly formed, and proper- 
ly cultivated, never fail to improve and 
gather ſtrength with years. What So- 


lon therefore declares in the verſe I juſt 


now cited, that he learnt — 


in his old-age every day he lived, 
much to his honour: as, indeed, to 55 


continually advancing in the paths 'of 
knowledge, is one of the moſt Pony | 


neee of the human mind. 


en the Fiete Which attend A 
ſtudious old-age, let us turn our' view 


to thoſe which at that ſeaſon of life 
may be received from country-occupa= i 
tions: of which I profeſs myſelf a warm 


_ admirer. Theſe are pleaſures perfect- 
ly conſiſtent with every degree of ad- 


_ vanced years; as they approach the 


neareſt of all others to thoſe of the pure- 


ly philoſophical kind. They are de- 
rived from obſerving the nature and 


ann of this our earth; which 


yields 


0 yields a ved obadiehoe to the cultivas 
tor's induſtry, and returns with intereſt 


whatever he depoſits in her charge; if 


not always indeed with e _—_— 
as en with ſome; | + 


| But the — ariſing Goh üb r prin- 
ciple - of fertility, is by no means, in my 
eſtimation, the moſt deſirable circum- 
ſtance of the farmer's labours: I am 
principally delighted with obſerving the 
power, and tracing the proceſs, of na- 
ture in theſe her vegetable productions. 
Thus when the ground is ſufficiently 
broken and Prepared, the ſeeds- man diſs. 
| ſeminates the grain; which is afterwards 


4 harrowed into the boſom of the earth: 


by the vital warmth and moiſture of 
which, it is gradually expanded and 
| puſhed | forth into the green blade. 


This blade ſhoots up into a knotted ſtem; | 


which is nouriſhed and ſupported by the 
various fibres of the root. The ſtem 
terminates in the ear, knee the grain 
18 e in re gular order; and defended 


FA from 


\ 
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from the dracedations of the ſmaller birds 
by a number of little bearded ſpikes: 


And. let me add, | (for I take great plea- 


ſure in bringing you acquainted with 
every article that contributes to ſooth 
and alleviate my bending years) that I 
am particularly entertained with marking 
the growth of the vine; and following 
it in its progreſs from the ſeed- plot to its 


perfect maturity. Not to enlarge on 
that wonderful power with which nature 


has endowed every ſpecies of the vege- 


table kingdom, of continuing their ſe- 


veral kinds by their reſpective ſeeds, 
and which from the ſmalleſt grain, as 
the fig, or from little ſtones, -as the 


vine, moſt amazingly ſwell into large 


trunks and branches; not to dwell, I 
ſay, on this method of generation com- 


mon to all the various tribes of plants 


on the face of the earth; is it poſſible to 
obſerve the different modes of propagat- 


ing the vine by ſuckers, by layers, by 


the root, or by ſlips, without being 
affected with the moſt peaking admira- 
6 tion? 
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tion? This ſhrub, which by its Gori is 
a trailing: plant, muſt neceſſarily creep 
upon the ground, unleſs it be ſupported. 

For this reaſon, nature has furniſhed it 
with little tendrils, which ſerve as a ſort 
of claws to lay hold of whatever ſtands 
within its reach, in order to raiſe itſelf 
into a more erect poſture. And here 
the art of the huſbandman is required to 
check its luxuriant growth; to train the 
irregular and depending ſhoots; and to 
prevent them, by a judicious pruning, 
from running into wood. After the 
vines have undergone this autumnal 
dreſſing, they puſn forth in ſpring from 
the joints of the remaining branches, 
little buds, which are diſtinguiſned by 
the name of gens. From this gem the 
future grapes take their riſe; which | 

gradually increaſe in ſize by the nou- 
riſhment-they draw from the earth, in 
conjunction with the genial warmth of 
the ſun. At their firſt appearance they 
are extremely bitter, but in proceſs of 
time and when duly matured, they ac- 

; 7 quire 
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quire a moſt ſweet and delicious fla- 
vour. In the mean while, being vo- 
vered and guarded by the leaves, they 
receive a moderate degree of heat with- 
out e too much en to the To= 
11 PW. TO 


There cannot; ſurely; bs a landſcajp# 
more pleaſing to the eye, as well as 
more profitable to the owner, than a 
plantation of this kind. It is not, how - 
ever, as I have already declared, the 
utility reſulting from this ſpecies of 

agriculture, with which I am princi- 
pally charmed: the mere cultivation 
itſelf of this generous plant and the ob- 
ſerving of its nature and properties, ab- 
ſtracted from all conſiderations of emo- 
lument, afford me a moſt amuſing occu- 
pation. In ſhort, every circumſtance 
that relates to the management of this 
uſeful ſnrub; the regular arrangement 
of the vine props ; the forming of them 
into arcades; the pruning ſome of the 
n and fixing layers of others; 
NY F 98 
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are employments in which I take much 
delight. To this I may add, the cut- 
ting of proper channels for ſupplying 
the plantation with water; the ſtirring 
of the earth round their roots, and the 
trenching of the ground; works which 
are in themſelves extremely entertaining, 
and which greatly contribute at the ſame 
time to meliorate and fertilize the ſoil. | 
As to the advantage of manure, (an arti- 
cle which Heſiod has not taken the leaſt 
notice of in his poem on huſbandry ;) 
J have ſufficiently explained my ſenti- 
ments in the treatiſe I formerly pub- 
liſhed on the ſame ſubject. Homer 
however (who flouriſhed, I am inclined 
to think, many ages. before Heſiod) in 
that part of the Odyſſey where he re- 
preſents Laertes as diverting his melan- 
choly for the abſence of Ulyſles, by 
cultivating his little farm; particularly 
mentions. the. USE Hl of his ma- 
PIR. it with compoſt. | | 


But the amuſement of 8 is not 


3 confined 
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confined to one ſpecies of Adechräre 
alone; to the cultivation of vineyards 
or woodlands, of arable or meadow 
grounds: the orchard, the kitehen-gar- 
den, and the parterre, contribute alſo to 
diverſify its pleaſures; not to mention the 
feeding of atets and the rearing of bees. 
And befides the entertainment which 
ariſes ffom planting, I may add the me- 
thod of propagating trees by the means of 
ingrafting ; an art which is one of the 
moſt ingenious improvements, I think, 


that ever was made 1 in the buſineſs of 
horticulture, * 1 8 


; F'2 . - © Fa 
|» The philoſophic Cowley entertained the ſame 
opinion of this powerful art, and has celebrated, 
in ſome of his beſt trains, the wonouriut n, 
mations it produces: 


We no where art do ſo triumphant ſod 
As when it grafts, or buds, the trer. 

In other things we count it to excel, 

If it a docile ſcholar cam appear 

To nature, and but imitate her well: 

It over-rules and is her maſter here. 

It imitat Ver anc potber Alvis, 


— 
29 
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I might proceed to point, out many 
other pleaſing articles of rural occupa- 
tions, if I were not ſenſible that I have 
already been too prolix. But if the 
love I bear to this agreeable art, together 
with that talkative diſpoſition which is 
incident to my time of life ; (for I would 
not appear ſo partial to old-age as to 


indicate 


And changes her ſometimes, and — toes wh 
I. dbes, like grace, the fallen tree reſtore 
To its beſt ſtate of paradiſe before, 
Who would not joy to ſee his conquering hand, 
Ober all the vegetable world command? ' 
And the wild giants of the wood receive 
M bat law he's pleas'd to give? 
He bids th* ill natur d crab produce | 
The gentler apple's winy juice; 
The golden fruit, that worthy is 
Of Galatea's purple kiſs. 5 
He does the ſavage haw-thorn teach 
To bear the medlar and the pear : 
He bids the ruſtic plum to rear 
A noble trunk and be a peach. 
Ev'n Daphne's coyneſs' he does mack, 
And weads the cherry to her ftoch, 
Typo fhe refus'd Apollo's ſuit : 
Ev'n ſbe, that chaſte and virgin- tree, 
Now wonders at herſelf, to ſee 
That ſhe's a mother made, and bluſhes in her 5 1 | 
Ode on Garden! Stan. ro. 
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vindicate it from all the infirmities with 


which it is charged) —if I have dwelt 


longer, I ſay, upon this ſubject than 
was neceſſary; I rely, my friends, on 
your indulgence for a pardon. Suf- 


fer me however to add, that Manius 
Curius, after having conquered the 


Samnites, the Sabines, and even Pyr- 
rhus himſelf; paſſed the honourable 
remainder. of his declining years in 
cultivating his farm. The villa in 


which he lived, is ſituated at no great 


diſtance from my own: and I can ne- 
ver behold it without reflecting, with 
the higheſt degree of admiration, both 


on the ſingular moderation of his mind, 


and the general ſimplicity of the age in 
which he flouriſhed. 
while fitting by his fire-ſide, that he 
nobly rejected a conſiderable quantity 


of gold which was offered to him on the 
part of the Samnites: and rejected it with 
this memorable ſaying; - that he placed 
« his glory, not in the abundance of 
“ his own wealth, but in commanding 


% Is „ thoſe 


Hern it was, 


= Caron Or, os: 


„ thaſe among whom it abounded.” ® 
Can it be dpubted that a mind raiſed 
and ennobled by ſuch juſt and generous 


ſentiments, - muſt render old-age a ſtate 


full of compleſency and ſatisfaCtion ? 


But nat ta wandes eum that ſrens of 
life in which I am myſelf more particu- 
larly concerned ; let us return to our 
farmers. In thoſe good days I am 
ſpeaking of, the members of the ſenate, 


who were always men. advanced in 


years, were called forth from their 
fields as often as the affairs of the ſtate 
demanded their affiſtance. Thus Cin- 


einnatus was following his _ plough, 


when notice was brought to him that 


his exerciſe of this high office that his 


maſter of the horſe, Servilius Ahala, 
in conſequence of the ſpirited orders he 
received from -the dictator, ſeized up- 
an Spurius Mxzlius. and inſtantly put 
him to death, before he had time to ex- 


ecute his traiterqus purpoſe of. uſurp- 
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ing "this reins of government.“ Curius 
too, and all the reſt of the venerable 
ſenators of that age, conſtantly reſided 
at their villas. For which reaſon a par- 
ticular officer was appointed, (called a 


courier, from the nature of his employ- 
ment) whoſe buſineſs 1t was to give 


them notice when there was a meek; 


of the ſenate. 


"Now tell me, my friends; could the 
old-age of theſe reſpectable patriots, 
who thus amuſed their latter years in 
cultivating their lands, be juſtly deem- 
ed a ſtate of infelicity? In my opi- 
nion indeed, no kind of occupation 


is more pregnant with happineſs ; not 


only as the buſineſs of huſbandry 1 is of 


ſingular utility to mankind in general, 
but as being attended alſo (to repeat 


what I have already obſerved) with 


peculiar and very conſiderable pleaſures. 
I will add too, as a farther recommen- 
dation of rural employment, (and I 
mention it in order to be reſtored to 

1 the 


8 1 
nini 
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the good graces of the dt) that - 
it ſupplies both the table and the altar 


with the greateſt variety and abundance. 
Accordingly, the magazines of the ſkill- 
ful and induſtrious farmer are plenti- 
fully ſtored with wine, and oil, with 


milk, cheeſe and honey; as his yards 


abound with poultry, and his fields 
with flocks and herds of kids, lambs, and 


porkets. The garden alſo furniſnes him 


with an additional ſource of delicacies: 
in alluſion to which the farmers plea- 
ſantly call a certain piece of ground 
allotted to that particular uſe, their de- 
ſert. I muſt not omit likewiſe, that in 
the intervals of their more important 


buſineſs, and in order to heighten the 


reliſh of the reſt, the ſports of the field 
claim a ſhare in the e of their 
amuſements. | 4 
[6 > 


I might-expatiate on the beauties of 


their verdant groves. and meadows, on 
the charming landſcape that their vine- 
us and their olive yards preſent” to 
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view: but to ſay all in one word, there Fl 
cannot be a more pleaſing, nor a more i 
profitable ſcene, than that of a well- _ 
cultivated farm. Now old- age is ſo far — NA 
from being an. obſtacle to enjoyments | 1 
of this kind, that, on the contrary, it —— 
rather invites and allures us to the frut= - 
tion of them. For where, let me aſk, i 
can a man in that laſt ſtage of life, more Wim 
eaſily find the comforts in winter of a ö it 
warm ſun, or a good fire? or the bene 1 ö j 
fit in ſummer, of cooling ſhades ander res. 00 
ireſhung NO e re ns? 9000 


wil epd to the peculiar articles of WIA 
cn diverſions; let thoſe of a more Wu 


firm and vigorous age, enjoy the robuſt | 
ſports which are ſuitable: to that ſea- 00 
fon of life: let them exert their manly ” 
ſtrength and addreſs in darting the ja- Bll 
velin, or contending in the race; in | 
wielding the bat, or throwing: the ball; 0 
in riding, or in ſwimming; but let 
them, out of the abundance of their WW 
many other recreations, reſign: to us | | | 
| 


4 
117 


old fellows the ſedentary games of 
chance. Yet if they think proper even 
in theſe to reſerve to themſelves an ex- 
cluſive right, I ſhall not controvert 
their claim: they are amuſements by 


no means eſſential to a 42225 
ae, ag 


The writings of Kehophon abound 
with a variety of the moſt uſeful obſer- 
vations; and I am perſuaded it is alto- 
gether unneceſſary to- recommend them 
to your careful peruſal; In his treatiſe 
intitled economics, with what a flow of 
eloquence does he break forth in praiſe 
of agriculture ! an art above all others, 
you will obſerve, which he deemed 
worthy of a 'monarch's attention. In 
view to this, he introduces Socrates 
informing his friend Critobulus, that 
when Lyſander of Lacedæmon, a man 
of great and eminent virtues, was de- 
puted by the confederate ſtates to the 
court of Sardis with their reſpective 
l to the younger Cyrus; that 


9 . | 


6 15 Jy prince, no. leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
his genius than by the glory of his reign, 


received him in the moſt gracious man- 


ner: and, among other inſtances of affa- 


bility, . conducted him to an incloſure 


laid out with conſummate ſkill and 
judgement,  Lyfander, ſtricken with the 
| heighth and regularity of the trees, 
the neatneſs of the walks and bor- 
ders, together with the beauty and fra- 
grance of the ſeveral ſhrubs and flowers ; 
expreſſed great admiration. not only at 
the induſtry, but the genius that was 
diſcovered in the ſcene he was ſurvey- 


ing: upon which the prince aſſured 


him, that the whole was laid out by him- 
ſelf, and that many of the trees were 


even planted by his own hand. Ly- 


ſander, aſtoniſhed at this declaration 
from the mouth of a monarch whom he 


beheld arrayed in all the ſplendor of : 


Perſian magnificence, replied with emo- 
tion, Oh! Cyrus, I am now convinced 


„ that you are really as happy as report 


6 has repreſented you, ſince your good 


p ; 
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: fortune 
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re fortune i is no leſs eminent than your 
4 exalted virtues,” 


3193 


The good fortune to AA er 
alladed, is an article of felicity to 
which old-age is by no means an ob- 
ſtacle; as the pleaſure reſulting from 
every rational application of the intel- 
lectual faculties, but particularly from 
the ſtudy of huſbandry, 1s conſiſtent 
even with its lateſt period. Accord- 
Ingly tradition informs us, that Valerius 
Corvus, who lived to the age of an 
hundred, ſpent the. latter part of his 
long life in the cultivation and improve- 
ment of his farm. It is remarkable of 
this celebrated perſon, that no leſs than 
forty-ſix years intervened between his 
firſt and his laſt conſulſhip; ſo that his 
career of honours was equal to that pe- 
riod which our anceſtors marked out 
for che köimmencement of 2 But 
aun ne a „ His 


I 2 When vive Tullius claſſed the Roman people, 
| he divided their ages into three periods; limiting 
childhood to the age of ſeventeen, youth to forty- 


' fix, and — from thence to the end of life. 
4. Gel. x. 28. 
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his felicity did not terminate with his- 
retiring from public affairs: on the con- 
trary, he was in one reſpect at leaſt 
even happier in the latter part of his 
life, than when he filled the firſt offices 
of the ſtate; as his great age, at the ſane 
time that 1 it exempted him from the fa- 
tigue of bearing an active part in the 
adminiſtration of the common-wealth, 
added weight and influence to his gene- 
ral credit and authority.“ e 


The * and glory of grey hairs 
is, indeed, that kind of authority which 
thus ariſes, from a reſpectable old-age. 
How. conſiderable did this appear in 
thoſe venerable perſonages, Cæcilius 
Metellus and Attilius Calatinus ! You 
remember, no doubt, the ſingular and 
celebrated eulogy inſcribed, on the mo- 
nument of the latter; that :, All na- 
11 tions agreed in eſteeming him as the 
«e firſt of Romans.” The influence 
he maintained over his fellowrcitizens, 


; a , ? 1 
194 94 4 nnn 
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Was certainly founded upon the moſt 
unqueſtionable claim,” fince his merit 


was thus univerſally acknowledged and 


admired. To the inſtances already men- 
fioned, I might add our late chief x pontiff 
Publius Craſſus, together with Mites 
Lepidus® who ſucceeded him in that 
dignity. And, if it were neceffary, 1 


might enlarge this illuſtrious liſt with 


the revered names of Paulus milius, 
Scipio Africanus, and Fabius Maximus, 
the latter of whom I have already taken 
oeecaſion to mention with peculiar eſteem. 


Theſe were all of them men of ſuch ap- 


proved and reſpected characters, that 
even their very nod alone carried with it 


| trrefiſtible authority. In a word, that 


general deference which is ever paid to 


a wiſe and good old-man, eſpecially if 
his virtues have been dignified by the 
public honours ef his country, affords 
# truer and more ſolid: fatisfaction than 
all the pleafures which attend on the 84 
n ef life. Ps 
But 
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But let it be remembered, my noble 
friends, that when I ſpeak thus advan- 
tageouſſy of that portion of life we are 
now conſidering, I would be underſtood to 
mean only that reſpectable old-age which 
ſtands ſupported on the firm foundation 
of a well-ſpent youth. Agreeably to this 
principle, I once declared upon a. public 
occaſion, that miſerable indeed muft 
that old man be, whoſe former life 
ſtood in need of an apology: a ſen- 
timent which, I had the ſatisfaction to 
obſerve, was received. by the whole au- 
dience with uncommon, applauſe. It is 
not merely wrinkles. and grey hairs, 
which: can command that authorita- 
tive veneration, of which I have been 
ſpeaking : He alone ſhall taſte this ſweet 
fruit of revered age, whoſe. former years 
have been diſtinguiſhed by an uniform 
ſeries of laudable and meritarla ac- - 
tions. 


But beſides thoſe more important. ad- 
vantages I have already pointed out as 
10 attending 


9 C 4 1. o. Or, an 


attending an honourable e ie 
may be farther obſerved,; that there are 


certain cuſtomary deferences. and at- 


— a 4 
© by SY Can > 


tentions Which, . altho'; they may be 


LEW 


confi dered,. perhaps, a8 common and 


ien 


inſignificant. ceremonials; are: undoubt- 
edly, however, very honourable marks 
of general reſpe&t. Obſervances of this 
kind are ſtrictly practiſed in our 
own country; as, indeed, they like- 
wiſe are in every other, in propor- 


tion to its advancement in civilized 


and poliſned manners. It is ſaid that 
Lyſander; whom J juſt- now took oc- 
caſion to mention, uſed frequently to 
remark that Lacedæmon, of all the 


cities he knew, was the moſt eligible 


for an old man's reſidence: and it muſt 


be acknowledged, there is no place 
in the world where age is treated 


with ſo much civility and regard. Ac- 


cordingly it is reported, that a certain 


Athenian. far advanced in years coming 
into the theatre at Athens when it was 
extremely crowded, not one of his coun- 
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trymen had the good manners to make 
room for him; but when he approached 
that part of the theatre which was ap- 
propriated to the Lacedzmonian am- 
baffadors, they every one of them roſe 
up, and offered him a place among them. 
Repeated claps of applauſe immediately 
enſued from tlie whole aſſembly; upon 
which one of the ſpectators remarked, 
„ that the Athenians underſtood | polite- | 
«neſs much better than they praiſe 
cet 5 


There are many excellent rules eſta- | 
bliſhed in the facred college of which 
I am a member; one of theſe, as it 
relates to the particular circumſtance 
immediately under conſideration, I can- 
not fgrbear mentioning. Every augur ö 
delivers his opinion upon any queſ-_ 
tion in debate, according to his ſeni- 
ority in point of years; and he takes 

precedency of all the younger mem 

Done even altho* they ſhould” be in the 

0G” - higheſt 
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higheſt degree his eren in point o of 
rank. 


And now I will ventrtre « once more to 


mere ſenſual gr atifications, which can 
equal the ſatisfaction arifing. from theſe 
valuable privileges thus, conferred on 


old-age? To which I will only add, 


chat he who knows how to enjoy theſe 
| honourable, diſtinctions with ſuitable 


dignity to the concluſion of his days, 
may be conſidered as having ſupported 


his part on the great theatre of the 1210 
with uniform ſpirit and propriety ; and 
not, like an unpractiſed player, to have 
diſgracefully failed in the laſt finj ir 
act of the drama. 


I ſhall be told, 8 that if we - 


look into the world, we ſhall find = pe- 


« tulance, moroſeneſs, and even ava- 


« rice itſelf, are infirmities which. ge - 


8 Were break out And over them 


40 « ſelves 


3 


aſk, if there is a pleaſure | in any of the 
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s ſelves in old-age.” But the fact is, 
theſe moral diſeaſes of the mind, are ra- 
ther the conſtitutional imperfections of 
the man in whom they feſide, than 
neceſſary defects inſeparable from the 
wane of life. Indeed this peeviſhneſs of 
temper may, I will not ſay be juſtified, 
but certainly at leaſt in ſome meaſure 
excuſed, from that ſuſpicion which old 
men are too apt to entertain, of their 
„ generally marked by the young - 
er part of the world as objects of 
bert ſcorn and derifion. Add to this, 
that where the conſtitution is broken 
and worn out, the mind becomes the 
more ſenſible of every little offence, 
and is difpoſed to magnify unintenti- 
onal flights into real and deſigned 

inſults. But this captious and irri- 

table diſpoſition incident to this ſeaſon 
of life, may be much ſoftened and ſub- 
dued in a mind actuated by the princi- 

ples of good manners, and improved by 
liberal accomplifhments. Examples of 
this kind muſt have occurred to every 
2 „ man's 
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man's experience of the 8 as they 
are frequently exhibited alſo en the 
| ſtage. What a ſtriking contraſt, for in- 
ſtance, between the two old men in 
Terence's play called the Brythers ! 
Mitio is all mildneſs and good humour ; ; 
whereas Demea, on the contrary, is re- 
preſented as an abſolute churl. The 
wm in ſhort, is plainly this; as it is nöt 
kind of wine, ſo neither is it 
. ſort of temper, that turns ſour by 
age. But I muſt obſerve at the ſame 
time, there is a certain gravity of deport- 
ment extremely becoming in advanced 
years; and which, as in other virtues, 
vhen it preſerves its Proper bounds and 
does not degenerate into an acerbity of 
manners, I very much approve. As to 
avarice; it is inconceivable for what 
purpoſe that paſſion ſhould find admit- 
tance into an old man's breaſt. Por 
ſurely nothing can be more irrational and 
abſurd, than to inereaſe our proviſib for 
the road, the nearer we 6 erp Be our 
Os 8 end. 12 
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It remains only to conſider the fourth 


8 laſt imputation on that period of 


life at which I am arrived. . Old-age,” 
it ſeems, muſt neceſſarily be a ſtate 
« off much anxiety and diſquietude, 
«+. from the near approach of death.“ 
That the hour of diſſolution cannot Poſ- 
ſibly be far diſtant from an old man, is 
moſt undoubtedly certain: but unhappy 


indeed muſt he be, if in ſq long a courſe 


of years he has yet to learn, that there 
1s, nothing in — circumſtance which 


can reaſonably alarm his fears. On the 
ceontrary, it is an event either utterly 
to be. diſregarded, if it extinguiſh the 


ſoul's exiſtence ; or much to be wiſhed, 
if it convey her to ſome region where ſhe 
ſhall continue to exiſt for ever. One of 
thoſe two conſequences muſt neceſſarily 
enſue the diſunion of the ſoul and body: 


there is no other poſſible alternative, 


What then have I to fear, if after death 


I ſhall either not be miſerable, or ſhall 
certainly be happy? But after all, is 


there any man, how young ſoever he 
1 G 3 may 
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may-be, who can be ſo weak as to pro- 
miſe himſelf, with confidence, that he 
ſhall live even till nicht? In ſa, young 
people. are more expoſed to mortal acci- 
dents, than even the aged. They are 
alſo not only more liable to — 
diſeaſes; but, as they are generally at- 
tacked by them in a more violent man- 
ner, are obliged to obtain their cure, if 
they happen to recover, by a more pain- 
ful courſe of medical operations. Hence 
it is, that there are but fe among man- 
kind who arrive at old- age: : and this (to 
remark it by the way) will ſuggeſt a 
reaſon why the affairs of the world are 
no better conducted. For age brings 
along with it experience, diſcretion and 
Judgment x F OR which, me: well 


7 It « appears 1 — 3 PRA on Sd bills 
of mortality, that out of an hundred perſons born 
in the ſame week, there are not more than ten 
who reach forty-ſix years. But it is proper to add, 
that this computation is built on the havock that is 
made of the human ſpecies by being crowded to⸗ 
gether i; in large Cities, | 
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formed government could have been eſta - 
bliſhed, or can be maintained. But not 
to wander from the point under our pre- 
ſent conſideration: why ſhould death be 
deemed an evil peculiarly impendin g on 
old- age, when daily experience proves, 
that it is common to every other period 
of human life? Of this truth, both 
you and I, Scipio, have a very ſevere 
conviction in our reſpective families: in 
yours, by the premature deceaſe of 
your two brothers, who had given their 
friends a moſt promiſing earneſt that 
their merit would one day raiſe them to 

the higheſt honours of the ſtate : and in 
mine, 5 the loſs of oy truly excellent 
ſon. 10117 
16 will be replied, perhaps, that 
youth may at leaſt entertain the 
&s hope of enjoying many additional 
years; whereas an old man cannot 
« rationally encourage ſo pleaſing an 
« expectation.” But is it not a mark 
of extreme weakneſs, to rely upon pre- 
. G 4 carious 
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carious, contingences,. and to conſider an 
event. as abſolutely. to take place, which 
is altogether. doubtful and remind! ? 
But. admitting that the [young r 
dulge. this this expectation with the hehe > 
reaſon; ſtill the adyantage evidently | 
lies ont \ the fide of the old: as the latter 
is already. 1 in poſſeſſion, of that length-of 
life, which the former can only hope to 
attain. Length of life, did I. ſay? 
good Gods! what is there in the utmoſt 
extent of human duration, that en 
properly be called long; even if aur 
days ſhould, Prove as, numerous as thoſe 
of Arganthonius, the king of the Tar- 
teſli; who, reigned, as hiſtory, tells us, 
eighty years, and lived to the age of 
an hundred and twenty,! In my on 
ppinion indeed, no portion of time gan 
Juftly, be. deemed long, that will neceſ- 
farily .. have. gan end; ſince the longeſt, 


When ance it is elapſed, leaves nat a ⁵ 


trace behind, and nothing valuable re- 
mains, with; 1 us but the conſcious ſatis- 
een of having employed it well. 
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Thus hours and days, months and years, 
; glide imperceptibly away; the paſt ne- 
ver to return; the future involved in 
impenetrable obſcurity! But whatever 
the extent of our preſent. duration may 


prove, a wiſe and good man ought to 
be ebntented with the allotted meaſure”; 


remembering that it is in life, as on 
the ſtage, where it is not neceſſary 


order to be approved, that the actors 


part ſhould continue to the concluſton 


'6Þ the drama; it is ſufficient, '3 in what- 
ever ſcene he mall make his final exit, 
that he ſupports the character aſſigned 
him with deſerved applauſe: | The truth 
45, 4 ſmall” portion of time is abun- 


'dantly adequate to the purpoſes of 


Honour and virtue. But ſhould our 
years continue to be multiplied; a wiſe 
man Will no more lament his entrance 

into old-age, than the huſbandman re- 
gion, when the bloom and fragrancy 


of the ſpring is paſſed away, that ſum- 


mer or autumn is arrived. Youth is 
thy vernal ſeaſon of life; and the &/- 


"”_ 
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ems it then puts forth, are indications 

of thoſe future fruits which are to be 

gathered in the ſucceeding periods. 

Now the proper fruit to be gathered 
in the winter of our days, is, as I have 
repeatedly obſerved, to be able to look 
back with ſelf- approving ſatisfaction on, 
the happy and Rounder BON. of more 
active Nea. 


But to reſume the printipal peint we- 
. were diſcuſſing— Every event agreea- 
; bdble to the courſe of nature, ought to 
be looked upon as a real good: and 
ſurely none can be more natura/ than 
for an old man to die. It is true, 
youth likewiſe ſtands expoſed to the 
- ſame diſſolution : : but it is a diſſolution 
contrary to. nature's evident intentions, 
and in direct oppoſition to her ſtrongeſt 
efforts. In the latter inſtance ; the pri- 
vation of life may be reſembled to a 
fire forcibly. extinguiſhed by a deluge 
of water ; in the former, to a fire ſponta- 
neouſly and gradually going out from 
. | 2, Hu. 
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a total conſumption of its fuel. Or, 
to have recourſe to another illuſtra- 
tion; as fruit before it is ripe-eatih6t;. 
without ſome degree of force, be ſe« 
parated from the ſtalk, but drops of it. 
ſelf when perfectly mature; ſo the dif- 
union of the ſoul and body is effected 
in the young by dint of violence, but 
is wrought in the old by a- mere fulineſs 
and completion of years. This ripe- 
neſs for death I perceive in myſelf, 
with much ſatisfaction: and I look for- 


ward to my diſſolution as to a ſecure 
haven, where T ſhall at length find a 


happy repoſe from mo! oy fs of % 
_— ; 1 


171 


106 4 1 * 1214 I Of 


- Every FR of homie life; Nero the 
laſt, is marked out by certain and de. 
fined limits; old- age alone ' has ere 
ciſe and determinate boundary. 


may well therefore be ſuſtained to a 


Faun how far ſoever it may be ex- 
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tended, provided. a man is capable of 
performing thoſe offices which are ſuit- 
ed to this ſeaſon of life, and, preſerves | 
at the ſame time a perfect / indifference | 
with reſpect to its continuance. Old- 
age under theſe circumſtances and with 
theſe ſentiments, may be animated with 
| __ aac Ones and fortitude than 18 
uſ lly found even in the prime of 
life. Accordin gly Solon, it is, ſaid, 
being queſtioned by the tyrant Pęſiſtra- 
tus, what it was that inſpired him with 
the boldneſs to oppoſe his meaſures ? 
bravely replied, . my old- age. Ne- 
wertheleſs, the moſt deſtrable manner 
of yielding up our lives is, when Na- 
30 ture herſelf, while our underſtanding 
and our other ſenſes» ſtill remain unim- 
paired, thinks proper to deſtroy the 
work of her own hand: as the artiſt 
ho conſtructed the os” is beſt 
qualified 


MW, 
WI eDAYJ * 


IA, « The Stoies Wa Ne the has as 


aſe n the number of the ſenſes, Vid. Acad. Nel 
F . 10. 
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- qualified to Ge it to pieces. In ſhort, 
an old man ſhotild neither be anxiotis 
to preſerve the ſmall portion of life 
which remains to him; nor forwafd to 
reſign it without a juſt cauſe.” I was one 
of the prohibitions of Pythagoras «© not 
«it quit our poſt of life without being 
authorized by the commander "who 


_ 4 placed us in it: that is, not dr nN 2 
| the pe rmiſſion 15 the r n Being. * 


Disk 21 44 of 
ebe Epitaph 1 the "wile Selon 
ordered to be inſcribed on his monu- 
ment, expreſſes his wiſh that his death 
might not paſs undiſtinguiſned by the 
ſorrowful exclamations of his ſurviving 
friends. It was natural, I confeſs, to 
deſire to be remembered with regret 
by thoſe with whom he had been inti- 
mately and tenderly connected; yet I 
am inclined to give the prefrrence to Will 
the ſentiment of Ennius, in thoſe oh © 
mous Unes, 


« Nor loud lament, nor flent tear deplore 
20h; The = oy E ani us when he breathes 1 no more. 
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In the poet's AAimatlön death, which 
the way to immortality, is by no 
means a fubje& of reaſonabie lamenta- 
tion. The act of dying may indeed be 
attended with a ſenſe of pain; but a 
pain however which cannot be of long 
continuance; 1 to a man greatly 
advanced in years. And as to the con- 
| ſequence: of death; it muſt either be a 
ſtate of total inſenfibility,” or of ſenſa- 
tions much to be deſired. This is a 
truth upon which we ought cen tinually 
to meditate from our earlieſt youth, if 
we would be impreſſed with a juſt and 
firm contempt. of death; as without this 
impreſſion, it is impoſſible to enjoy 
tranquility. For as death is a change 
which, fooner, or later; perhaps even 
this very moment, we | muſt inevitably 
undergo ; is it poſſible that he who lives 
in the perpetual dread of an event With 
which he is every inſtant threatened, 
thould know the ſatisfaction of poſſell⸗ 
ing an ane * and hore M 
71 1 When” 
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When I refle& on the condutt of 


Junius Brutus, who loſt his life in the 
ſupport of the liberties of his country; 


on the two Decii who ruſhed to certain 
death from the ſame patriotic princi- 


ple; on Marcus Attilius who deliver- 
nſelf up to the torture of a moſt 
cruel execution, that he might not for- 


feit his word of honour which he had 


pledged to the enemy: on the two 
Scipios who, if | it had been poſſible, 
would willingly have formed a rampart 
with their own bodies againſt the in- 


vaſion of the Carthaginians;“ on Eu 
cius Paullus, your illuſtrious grandfa- 


ther, who by his heroic death expiated 


the ignominy we ſuſtained by the te- 
merity of his colleague, at the battle of 
Cannæ; on Marcus Marcellus, whoſe 


magnanimity was ſo univerſally reſpe&t- 
ed, that even the moſt cruel. of our 
enemies would not ſuffer his dead bo- 


dp to be deprived of funeral honours:: 


when I reflect, I ſay, not only on the 
generous contempt of life which theſe 
heroic 


ö 
| 


inſtances of Which I have 7— 
my treatiſe on Roman Antiquities) have 


courage. and even alacrity, ann 
from which they were well 


ſhould. feem- there is little vctafion to 


ate young peaſants, are thus capable — 5 


5 the neden of it its near approach? 990 


through the ſeveral ſtages of our went: 
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heroic perſona ges Exhibited," but that 
of our troops (particular 


frequently marched with undaunted 


not one of them could live to return 1d 


ge upon the contempt of death.” 
For if the very common ſoldiers vf ou 
armies, who are frequently raw illiter- 


deſpiſing its imaginary” terrors; fall 
old-age, with all the ſuperior Ae 
tages of reaſon and philoſophy, tremble. 


rn cat: 1013! roglib Th 


. — 1011 1 2 


5 


The aiſtalte with u wich, in paſſing 


being, -we leave behind us the reſpec- 
tive enjoyments pectiſiar to each; ar 
neceſſarily, I ſhould. "think, 1 in Lc | 
of its lateſt period, render life 100 no 


longer We 1 and youth, 


£ 
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manhood and old · age, have each of 
them their peculiar and apprepriated 
: purſaits+ But does youth: "POOP 
toys of infancy, or - manhood” lament 


amuſements of youth ? The ſeaſon of 
manhood; has alſo its ſuitable objects, 
that are exchanged for others in old - 


age z and theſe too, like all the pre- 


ceding. become languid and inſipid 
in their turn. Now hem this ſtate 
-A filti war dnnn en of 
0 Zlelaqt3 uh 2 einne ü 
Cicero derives conſolation. f. to Wi repent if 
this diſguſt which attends even the proper and 
-  reaſ6nable purſuits of man, as he advances from 
one period to anot lr of his preſent being. Mr. 
Pope in his ethic epiſtles has placed ans change. 


ful diſpoſition in human nature, in a more mor- 
tifyin 
truth, 


repreſentes the ſueceſſive variations in thoſe ob- 


N ag no better than a change of Bhay-things 
from ff ie eradle to the grave; rod 1 
Bel Id the child, by nature's | Kindly dy. law, .. 
277 with a rattle, tickled u 201 ith a raw 
2 5 Webs,” 
A little louder, but as empty quite, 


U 


that it has no longer a taſte för the 


point of view; and no leſs; agreeably to 
than to the” fatyric genius of his muſe, has 


jes-which engage the paſſions of the generality of 


VER 3 $2 Job: 
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of abſclute ſatiety. is at len gth arrived; 


peculiar to old-age, till we have no 


longer any reliſh remaining for them; 


it is then that death may juſtly be conſi- 
nen as a mature and een event. 


» +4 
wi | + 


4 now, among Fri ** 
ments of the philoſophers concerning 


the conſequence of our final diſſolution, 
may I not venture to declare my own? 
and the rather, as the nearer death ad- 


vances towards me, the more —_— 1 


| e to > diſcem i its real nature. 
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E departed friends, your two illuſ- 
trious fathers, are ſo far from having 


ceaſed to live; that the ſtate they now 
r dan ene with g inne 


11 Lie t. 


2 Scarfi, garage 1 N Bis Viper 3 | 
And beads and pray r-books are the toys of mw 
Pleasd with this banble as with that before, 
*T7 tir: d * life's poor play is or- 
Eſſay on Man. xi. 275. 


when we have enjoyed the ſatisfagions | 3 
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life, The ſoul during her confinement 
ed by fate to andergo a ſevere penance. 


For her native feat is in heaven; and 


it is with reluctance that ſhe! is forced 


doum from thoſe celeſtial manſions into 
theſe lower regions, where all is foreign 


and repugnant to her divine nature. 


Bur the Gods, I am perſuaded, have 


thus widely diſſeminated immortal ſpirits, 
and clothed them with human bodies, 
that there might be a race of intelli- 
gent creatures, not only to have domi - 


nion over this our earth, but to contem- 
plate the hoſt of heaven, and imitate in 
their moral conduct the ſame beautiful 
order and uniformity, ſo conſpicuous in 
thoſe ſplendid orbs. This opinion 1 


am induced to embrace, not only as a- 
greeablc to the beſt deductions of reaſon, 
but in juſt deference alſo to the authority 
of the nobleſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
philoſophers. Accordingly. Pythagoras 
and his followers (who were formerly 
— by the name of the Italic 
Hz ect) 
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ech) firmly mente nel. that the hu- 
man ſoul is a detached part, or emiina- 
tion, from the great univerſal ſoul of the 
world.“ I am further confirmed i my 

belief of the ſoul's immortality,” "by the 
diſcourſe which Socrates; 'whom rs ora- 
cle of Apollo pronounced: to be the wiſeſt 
of men,” held upon this ſubject j juſt he- 
fore his death. In a word, Ae 1 con 
fider the faculties with which tlie A 
man mind i is endued; its amazing 0 ele- 
rity; its wonderful power! in recollecking 

paſt events, and ſagacity in terug 
future; '; together with its numberleſs 
diſcoveries | in the ſeveral arts and 
ſciences, I feel a conſcious conviction 
that this active, comprehenſive Princi- 
ple, cannot poſſibly be of a mortal na- 
ture. And as this unceafing activity of 
the foul derives its energy f from its e own 
intrinſſc and entry powers, w without 
receiving it from any foreign, or e xternal, 
_ impulſe; It neceſſarily follows 45 it is 
x abſurd t up D pol [ 1 85 10 would ſert 
d 


activit J mY myſt on- 
e at 2 ci ity ty I. = 1 
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tins. for ever, But karther; as the 
| ſquh 8, 6 I A ſimple, uncom- : 


Pounded ſubſtance, without any. diſſimi- 
lar Parts or heterogeneous mixture; 
It. cannot therefore be divided: conſe- 
quently it cannot periſh. I might add, 


that the facility and expedition with 
which youth : are taught to acquire num 


bexleſs, very difficult arts, is a ſtrong 
preſumption that the ſoul poſſeſſed a con- 


fiderable portion of knowledge, before it 


entered into the human form; and that 
12 5 ſeems to be received HR inſtruc- 


tion, is, in fact, no other than a 
e or recollection, of its for- 
ol ideas. This at leaſt 1 is the opinion 


ato. 155 4 
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9511 ing his belief of the ſoul's S im- 
e lity in 5 following t terms. 4 01 


* 14 451. 
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e 58 | ikewile, repreſents the 
enop 
Uſer Cy rus in his laſt moments, a as 
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« held not my ſoul whilſt I continued 
FE, amongſt you; yet you concluded that 
J had one, from the actions you-ſfaw 
«« me perform; infer the ſame when 
*« you ſhall ſee me no more. If the 
es ſouls of departed worthies, did not 
« watch over and guard their ſurviving 
_ 5 fame; the renown of their illuſtrious 
<c actions would ſoon be worn out of 
'«« the memory of men. For my o.. 
«© part, I never could be perſuaded 
“ that the ſoul could properly be ſaid to 
te live whilſt it remained in this mortal 
e body, or that jt ceaſed to live when 
« death had diſſolved the vital union. 
J never could believe, either that it 
6 became void of ſenſe when it eſcaped 
« from its connection with ſenſeleſs 
„ matter, or that its intellectual powers 
. were not enlarged and improved 

« when it was e ag an refined 

% from all corr | When | 
„ death has diſunited the . frame, 
„ we clearly ſee what becomes of its 
9 eee parts; as they apparently 
1 run 
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« return to the ſeveral elements out of 
«which || they were originally com- 
de poſed: but the ſoul continues to 
« remain inviſible both when ſhe is pre- 


* ſent in the body, and when ſhe de- 


parts out of it. Nothing ſo nearly 


« reſembles death, as ſleep; and no- 


«thing ſo ſtrongly intimates the divini- 
ty of the ſoul, as what paſſes in the 
mind upon that occaſion.*® For 
4 the intellectual principle in man, 
« during this ſtate of relaxation and 
freedom from external impreſſions, 
frequently looks forward into fu- 


4 turity, and diſcerns events ere time 
„ has yet brought them forth:“ a plain 
indication this, what the powers of 


* the ſoul will hereafter be, when ſhe 
„ ſhall be delivered from the reſtraints 


of her preſent bondage. If I-ſhould 


<1 not therefore be miſtaken in this my 


firm perſuaſion, you will have reaſon, 


6 my ſons, when death ſhall hade re- 


moved me from your view, to revere 


te me 8 a ſacred and celeſtial ſpirit. 


„„ „ But 
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But, although che bon ſhould periſh wy 

ry the body, I recommend i it to 

F Jo rtheleſs, to honour my ma- 
«ory. a 4 pious and inviolable 
H regard, in obedience to the immor- 

tal. Gods: by whoſe power and pro- 
, vidence this beautiful fabric of the 
1 univerſe is ſuſtained and governed? 
Such were the ſentiments of the dy- 

ing Cyrus: permit me now to expraſs 

1 rn vorls „ DIR Tod“ 


19795 + [yd Doi yo 
7 ever, * 0 can 1 8 that ydur 
1 anceſtors, 110 together With f 
many other excellent perſonages wWwhom 
I need not particularly name, would 
have ſo ardently endeavoured to metit 
the honourable remembrance of poſte— 
_ rity, had they not been perſuaded, | 
that they had a real intereſt in the 
opinion hich future generations might 
entertain concerning them. And do 
you imagine, my noble friends, (if I may 
be indulged in an old man $ privile ge to 
boaſt” of ef * do you" imagine . 
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would have" uridergone thoſe Iabours I 


have iſuſtained both in my civil and mili- 
tar employments, if I had ſuppoſed that 


theslconſcious*® ſatisfaction I 


| ed. 


fromithe glory of my actions, Was _ 


terminate with my preſent exiſtence? If 
ſach had been my perſuaſion, would it 


not have been far better and more ra- 
tional, to have paſſed my days in an 
undiſturbed and indolent repoſe, without 
labour and without contention ?*+ But 


my mind, by I know not what ſecret im- 


_ pulſe; was ever raiſing its views into fu- 
ture ages; ſtrongly perſuaded chat 1 
ſhould then only begin to live, when 1. 


ceaſed to exiſt in the preſent . | 
Indeed, if the ſoul were not naturally im 


mortal; never, ſurely, would the deſire of | 
immortal glory be a paſſion which al- 
ways exerts itſelf with the greateſt force # 


in the nobleſt and moſt exalted 'boſoms:* 
ob bn .mant. Qi 2503" Nl "Tell a 


BIIt * 2beroint ol ON TAL nig 


One of the beſt ws of generous an 


85 worthy actions,“ as a very elegant and ingenious. 


moraliſt obſerves, is the having generous and 
« worthy thqughts of ourſelves. Whoever has 
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Tell me, my friends, whence is it, 
chat thoſe men who have made the great- 
eſt advances in true wiſdom and genuine 

iofophy, are obſerved to meet death 
with the moſt perfect equanimity; while 
the ignorant and unimproved part of 


our ſpecies, generally fee its approach 
with the utmoſt difcompoſure and reluc- 


nes ? Is it not becauſe ak more e 


ar 
FO) 


© mean opinion of the dignity of his natu wy 


4 vill act in no higher a rank than he has allotted 
« himſelf in his own. eſtimation. If he conſiders 
& his being as circumſcribed by the uncertain term 
of à few years, his deſigns will be contracted 


into the fame narrow ſpan he imagines is to bound 


his exiſtence. How can he exalt his thoughts 
0 to any thing great and noble, who believes 
* that after a ſhort turn on the ſtage of this 
« world, he is to fink into oblivion, and to loſe 
his conſciouſneſs for ever? For this reafon— 


ce . there 3 1s nat a more improving exerciſe of the 
* human mind, than to be frequently reviewing 


* its own great privileges and endowments ; 3 nor 


c 2 more effectual means to awaken in us an am- 
6 dition raiſed above Tow objects and little purſuits, 


6 than to value ourſelves as heirs of eternity,” 
Spear. Ne. 210, 
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ened the mind is, and the farther it ex- 


tends its view, the more clearly it diſcerns 


in the hour of its diſſolution, (what nar- 
row and vulgar fouls are too ſhort-ſighted | 


to diſcover). that it is taking its Hight 


into ſome Rapper gw 


For my own part, I feel myſelf play 
ported with the moſt ardent impatience 


to join the ſociety of my two departed 


friends, your illuſtrious fathers; whoſe 
characters I greatly reſpected and whoſe 


perſons J fincerely loved. Nor is this 


my earneſt defire, confined to thoſe 
excellent perſons alone with whom I 


was formerly connected; I ardently 
wiſh to viſit alſo thoſe celebrated wor- 
thies, of whoſe honourable conduct I. 


have heard and read much, or whoſe 
virtues I have myſelf commemorated in 
ſome of my writings. To this glori- 


ous aſſembly I am ſpeedily advancing : 
and I would not be turned back in my 


journey, even upon the aſſured condi- 


tion that my youth, like that of Pelias, 
„ ſnould 


as K —— here — — eee — ne) 8 
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ſhould a at gain 5 "reſtored. 3s a The lin- 
cere 5 is, if ſome divinity would con- | 
fer upon me a new grant of my life, and 
replace me once more in the cradle; 3 J 
would utterly and without the leaſt heſi- 
tation, reject the offer : hayin g well nigh 
fuvthed 1 my race, I have no inclination to 
return to the goal. For what has life to 
recommend it ? or rather indeec o 
What evils does it not expoſe us? But 
admit that its ſatisfactions are many; 
1 ſurely there is a time when We. have 

ad a ſufficient meaſure” of its enjoy 
ments, and may well depart contented 
with « our ſhare of the fe lt: for I mean 
not, in imitation of ſome very conſie Wor 
able Philoſophers, to repreſent the 
dition of human nature a as a | fubje pi 


235 th 


juſt lamentation. _ On, th e, contrat 


| L am far from e . that life og 
4 beſtow ot wed u en me; as I ave the lat 
7 i 5 527 1 2 that Tha hay ye employ | 
| in ſuc in Taha map anner, as not aye liyed in 
In mort, T Son 1 t is world 
as a your which nature never deſigned 


2 for 
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for- my permanent abode; and I. look 


871 [BUR 


upon my departure out of it, not as be. 


ing driven from my e but as 


leaving! my inn. , | res 45 8155 
"0! pl photic 671 when 7 ſhalt re- 
t om this low and ſordid ſcene, 
to aſſociate with the divine aſſem bly 
of dep arted ſpirits : and not. with thoſe 
cy whom I juſt now mentioned, but 


my dear Cato; that beſt of ſons 


afid weft valuable of men ! It was my 
ſad” fate to lay his body on the funeral 
pile, e when by the courſe of nature I 


had reaſon to hope, he would. have per- 


fortned the ſame laſt office to mine. His 
ſoul, however, did not deſert me, but 


ſtill looked back upon me in its fight tc P 


thoſe happy manſions, to which he 


I ſeemed. to Dear his death w ith bett i: 


tude; it was ; by n no mean 5 that! Ta 5e Hoy | 


0 bend feel the loſs T had ſuſta All 
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the conſoling reflection, that we cold ; 
not * = at rig fs 25 ä 


Thus to think, and this 4 to wY [Bide 
enabled me, £ Scipio, to bear up under 
a load of years with that eaſe and com- 
placency which both you and Lzlius 
have fo frequently, it ſeems, remarked 
with admiration: as indeed it has ren- 
dered my old-age not only no inton- 
venient ſtate to me, but even an agree- 
able one. And after all, ſhould this my 
firm perſuaſion of the ſoul's immortality, 
prove to be a mere deluſion ; it is at 
leaſt -a pleaſing deluſion, — and T will 
Cheriſh it to my lateſt breath. I have 
the ſatisfaction in the mean time to be 
_ aſſured; that if death ſhould utterly 
extinguiſi my exiſtence, as ſome mi- 
nute philoſophers aſſert; the groundleſs 5 
hope I entertained of an after- life in 
ſome better ſtate, cannot expoſe me to 
the deriſion of theſe wonderful ſages, 
when they and I ſhall be no more. In 


= rents, and even admitting that our 


expec- 
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expectations. of immortality are utterly 
vain ; there is a certain period, never- 
theleſs, when death would be a con- 
ſummation moſt - earneſtly to be deſired. 
For nature has appointed to the days of 
man, as to all things elſe, their pro- 
per limits, beyond which they are no 
longer of any value. In fine, old-age 
may be conſidered as the laſt ſcene in 
the great drama of life: and one would 
not, ſurely, wiſh to lengthen out his part 
till he ſunk down ſated with repetition, 
and exhauſted with fatigue. 


| Theſe my a friends, are the re- 

flections I had to lay before you on the 
ſubject of old-age: a period to which, 
I hope, you will both of you in due 
time arrive, and prove by your own ex- 
perience, the truth of what I have norte 
to you on mine. | 634978 
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(1) IrvsPomreonius ATTICUS was 
| deſcended from a family rather 
antient and honourable, than conſpi- 
cuous by rank and dignities. But he 
ennobled it by his uncommon vir- 
tues: and there is not to be found, 
perhaps, in all the annals of hiſtory, a 
more memorable perſon than this cele- 
brated Roman. For without any ad- 
vantage of birth, or ſtation; without 
any uncommon ſuperiority of genius; 


Iz without 
f | 
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aids ever having g filled any office in 
the ſtate, or taken even the 5 


5 in the 1 contentions 


bis: illuſtrious. „ x Ws 
tho' his fame hath been thus tranſ- 
mitted through a long ſucceſſion, of 
ages, unſullied by cenſure. or ſuſpicion ; 
a late critic, of no inconſiderable note 
in the republic of letters, has had the 
ſingularity, ſhall it be called? or, want 
of candour, to enter his proteſt ; in form 
againſt the validity of his wellreſta⸗ 
bliſhed reputation. To endeavour, to 
indicate from groundleſs cavils, à cha- 
racter which hath ſo long been in ,poſ- 
ſeſſion of general eſteem, may be thought 
an inſtance, perhaps, of ; unneceſſary - | 

and too officious ea: For 13 the 
#4 moſt, pleaſing . of all harmony”, (s 
Se en, Balzac a 8 

ark); G“ arcs from, the diſfenting 
15 L reiße of a ſingle, Andividyal, when 
toad me e of, ar 
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&' vert appli, e Neverthele, f 
| "Be a a matter of ſome curioſity, to 
1 4 by what means and with 
at ſucceſs, the Abbé St, Real has 
been able to diſcover thoſe ſecret ſpots 
in tlie character of Atticus, Which had 
lain concealed from 1 we but his 
ow wil” vets of 
570 This pain critie, whoſe is: 
rary" merit, however, in other reſpects, 
it Would be great injuſtice not to ad- 
mire and acknowledge, has compoſed 
an ingenious treatiſe in order to prove, 
that Atticus was a man of more arti- 
fleece than probity; governing himſelf 
4% in all his ſocial connections of every 
92nd, by no higher a principle than 
«the ungenerous. refinements of an art- 
246] ful and ſelfiſh policy.” TO tupport 
this charge, it became neceſſary to'blaſt 
"the credit of a contempora ry witneſs; 
Höfe teſtimony in favour of Atticus 
"Way never Fiſpefted, till St. Real 
Wund medien 3 
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; call i in que non. 4 Accordingty- this 
whiter pretends, that Cornelius Nepos 
i510 little to be relied upon in the se- 
count he bath given of Atticus; chat 
thro” igt 6 or inſincerity, he 
lated cireumſtatices: in the life 


hath re atec 
of his friend, which are expreſſy cons 
tradicted by Cicero's letters. If this 
aſſertion could be maintained, it would 
undbubtedly very much weaken, if 
not entirely deſtroy, the authority of 
this hiſtorian: but the inſtances tlie 
French critic alledges in ſupport of this 
accuſation, | are either produced from 
aſſages of very ambiguous import, or 
founded upon readings which the mot 
judicious commentators have unani- 
mouſly rejected. Thus the Roman 
biographer” affirms: that Atticus nullius 
res neus Privs nequs mmanceps factus ft; 
the meaning of which St. Real ſuppoſes 
to be, chat er Atticus was never engaged 
4 in thut fort of pecuhmary commerce 
6 "which 'whs'cartied on by the Roman 
KEnig in i 


| venues.” f 


O 
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taking the words in the fenſe.he;chooleq: 
1 uld be pndertood's, this, paſſage: 


from Cicera's letters, is by no means ſuf» | 
cient for the purpoſe. As it ſtands in- 
deed im the critics quotation, it is full 

his point: Ju aliguid Publicanus pen- 
ab. Lad At. xi. I5.] But Lambinus, 
Gresyius, Gronovius, and the Jjudicious 
Mongault, all agree in reading Tu al 
aui Publicanis pendin: a reading that 
utterly deſtroys the pretended in- 
cenſiſtency of Complind. We with 
Licero. nee 22 | bios 1 ere N 
bins een ; 
But 81. e _ contigs 
thus attempting to blaſt the credit of this 
asthor as an hiſtorian, endeavours to 
fink him ſtill lower in the opinion of the 
reader by repreſenting him % have 
55r3ng:been; holden in no eſteem by his 
{ contemporaries; the enz, ifj)ͤ 
6 part of his lite being. it ſeems, ad? his 

ede I F „ friend- 
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| a; benin with Atticus.” - As the in- 
genious critic reſts. this aſſertion. ſingly 


upon his on unſupported authority it 
| might be ſufficient to reply, that he has 


no right to be credited till he can ꝓro- 


duce a leſs prejudiced witneſs. gut 
the truth is, the aſſertion is not only 


without proof, but againſt the clearxſt 
and moſt expreſs evidence. For it ap- 
pears that Cornelius Nepos lived inobigh 
xepute and intimacy, not only, with 
Atticus, but Cicero; with the lattertof 
whom he was long engaged in a corre 
ſpondence of letters, ſome fragments of 


which are ſtill extant. A late French 


hiſtorian of Cicero's. life expreſſes: ſome 
ſurprize, | that as Nepos lived in this 
friendly intercourſe with Cicero, the 
latter ſhould not have taken the leaſt 
notice of him in any of his Writings: 


but his, wonder would have ceaſed ſif 


be had recollected a paſſage. in the det 
ters to Atticus, here Cicero expreſaly 
ſphaks of chim as a man whoſef manie 


 mould;::defcend.. with . taudhe 


2920103 1 $5 lateſt 
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lateſt poſterity. ohh advAtcihviiiig], 
But it is not the Roman orator alone 
who has done juſtice to his character: 


other diſtinguiſhed authors who flows 


riſnied in the fame. age with Cornelius 
Nepos, or not long after; have alſo 


borne teſtimony to his merit. Catullus 


addreſſed his poems to him; Pliny -the. 


naturaliſt appeals to his authority in 


nephew, the younger Pliny, mentions 


him as en to dne unte in which 


Ho was born. | NE. 1105 ** 
+0 eiten n 00 8018 „ot 


drnsbing his etdeavokixed: to reſtore 


this elegant hiſtorian to his juſt rank in 


the literary and moral world; I may 


venture to appeal to his evidence in fa 


vour of one of the moff diſtinguiſhed 
charałters that ever dignified a private 


tation. It Was in a private ſtation, in- 
deed/ that Atticus choſe to paſs. His life; 


not becauſe hie was t60 indolent, but too 
»honeſt;ictovtakena part with his amhi- 


>tibus! contempbraries in thoſebunworthy 
Nags! b . 


3. 


various parts of his works; and his 
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cbitelts for;place: and power, in eh 


yo. were univerſally: engaged. His 
ion” and intereſt would eaſiiy 


— . 


. acerue to himſelf from 
thoſe 

_ it would be a FS 
n the diſtracted ſituation in Which 
able ee then 'thrownþ1to/ 
"the: W CY ge- 
et: Cr 18 * | 
e "400 clearly into the defjgns: of 
the' principal leaders. of both factions 
— — meaſures: of either; 


f —ͤ— occaſion 
Il Her ſeveral turns, to take — | 
of his ejuibaſlitance-rThus, when af. 
tex tlie — — 


* 
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as am ruined, and many of th 
friends of he's chief had actually for · 
ſaken him ; A ttieus: had the i 
courage to ſtand forth as the pro = 
his wife and family, and of ſeveral othars 
among Anthony's- perſecuted, followers, 
In purſuance of the ſame generous: prin - 
ciplo, he ſupplied Brutus witk very 
conſiderable remittances, when that un / 
ſucoeſsful patriot found it no 1 
Prudent to continue in Rome. 1. And le 
iti ebe here obſerved to the | 
honour of Atticus, that Wie reſt 
of his degenerate eountrymen were. 
phandering the / provinces; abroad, or 
bartering their integrity at home, 1 in or» 


— — bis y ec 
bonnties, by the-moſk regular — 5 


gust s οõ,z smt is very 1 b 
however, that when the affairs of thoſe 
homere concerned in daſtroying Cxſar, 
verein la proſperous train, and a pra- 
F was ſet un foot to — 
1 3 their 


J 
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mir ſupport, by: A general -ſabſeription 

among the Roman knights; Atticus 
kefuſed to be Peet ar ay Meeting ff 8 
that pürpoſe. It was his invanable 


maxim not to be engaged in any hel“ 


ſures which had the appearance of being 
concerted by a faction; and he told the 
perſons who applied to him on that bc- 
ſion, that Brutus might freely com 
mund his purſe, but that he would in 
no ſort concur in forwarding the pro- 
Jected aſſociation. This indeed would 
have been to violate the wiſe neutrality 
he had hitherto religiouſly maintained; 
and in which it was his laudable rEſblü- 
| tion invariably to perſevere! By this 
conduct he gave a pregnant proof t the 
world; that his bounty flowed fröm 
much too pure and enlarged a ſourecoto 
be diverted into the narrow and polluted 
mee e, party politics. u 18 57 
en einbiegen os 
ale md Fpirit-of -univerſaliphilan. 
. thropy, together with the uncommen 
| * irreſiſtible influence of his! f- 


"S. 


NI 2 TY eiliating 


a enen en FRY pb 3 
eſteemed and beloved by men of the 
moſt, oppoſite deſigns and diſpoſitions. 
Thus, although he neither, flattered. 
the power. nor in any reſpect promoted 
the... ambitious... purpoſes. of Cæſar or 
Pompey, Anthony or Brutus, Cicero or 
Cloqdius; yet he had the ſingular. ad- 
dreſs to preſerve without the leaſt di- 
minution the friendſhip of each, even 
at the time when the contrariety of 
their. reſpec ire intereſts rendered them 
the moſt irreconcileable enemies to one 
another. But if it required very un- 
common qualities to be able to maine 
tan à firm place in the affections of 
contending chiefs, hen their mutual 
animoſities were raging with the utmoſt 
violence; it required ſtill greater, per: 
haps, to reconcile rival, geniuſes, and 
prevent emulation from breaking out 
into enmity. This extraordinary effect, 
however, Attieus had powers to pro- 
ducer With regard t0+the-rtwo nobleſt 
oxators; zhato eve figured iu he RNOma 
2111181 forum; ; 


i 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 


70 — Cor 
| dectaresthe.contrary affirming 'tharin 
-alb the misfortunes ieh attended iCĩ- 
oero he gave him the moſt unqueſtioni- 
1 marks of his zeal and fidelity. 
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Sbrum; Cicero and Hertenſäs He . 


od between them as their common 


center of union; and white" they” were 


contending” to 


prize of eloquence, iy cus afl 


that their mutual friendſhip” never ſuf- 


_— che leaſt abatement or interrupti- 


— 


to have been 


on: In ſtrort, it a 
79 — 4x and honourab 
Purpol'of his whole life, Ane 
10 1 1 „ns poi 
2 fue, ue. 
D k Fu 24.5 n TE _ . ny 


— 1 — t 18 — 
Monſ. Momngault vho brings the accuſa- 
tion, of — acted in — affair of 


Ciceros baniſnment with that warmth 
and ſincerity which the latter had reaſon 
elius-Nepos,.'who 


4 to both; expreſoly 


9 | Mon- 


C 
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Mongault has grounded this charge up- 
_-on-ſfome complaints which Cicero throws 
in this his celebrated friend, in 
a detter written to him during his exile. 
But / che ingenious objeCtor ſhould have 
remembered upon this occaſion, a very 
aſt: maxim which he himſelf has ad- 


ved in one of his notes; where he 


obſerves, that the unfortunate are apt 
* to be ſuſpicious of their friends; and 
1 frequently without reaſon.” That 


this maxim is peculiarly applicable to 


the preſent queſtion, there is the ſtrong- 
eſt reaſons to believe, both from the gene- 
ral conduct of Atticus, and the remark- 


A e NW to _— n 


2 It 3 altogether incredible, that 


be who Was the general 
an diſtreſ 5; who | never forgot a benefit, 
deredi an injury; who nei- 


— O2Dñ mor followed 


the-proſpenty / SON man; in a word, 


- 1017 | > that. 


ably dejected and querulous ſtate of mind 


that- the humane, the generous, nd: tis | 
diſintereſted Atticus ſhould have deſert- £ 

ed the firſt and the warmeſt of his 

friends, at a time when he ſtood moſt 

in need of his good offices. The truth 

is, he was of all men; the, moſt punctual 

in acting up to the full extent of his 

| > obligations of every kind: and he had 
1 ſuch an abhorrence of deceit, that he 
1 never uttered a falſehood himſelf, or 
| could endure. it in another. To theſe 
3 ſingular virtues of the heart, he added 
the more ſhining accompliſhments of 
the mind. He poſſeſt an excellent taſte 
for the polite ats ;z- ſpoke the Greck 80 
languag as, well. as his own, in its 
utmoſt. purity and. perfection: Ws 
perfectly, well verſed 3 in the hiſtorytend 
antiquities of his country; and was 
conſidered as one of the moſt le 
4 gant. writers of the refined age in Which 
Hour! 3 — and. — ng 


| 

| | 
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im elf a” bg e ornament. of his. age 
and 
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| gen hi" ek M 
* eyed in a private” manner Wet 
of His anceſtors er dn ths 


r 


« one of the wiſeſt and beſt of the . | 


„ mans; learned without pretending; * 
*<;{p00d without affectation; bountiful 


eee e e tar We 


«2h misfortunes, a flatterer to no m 
2 a lover of mankind and bes 
them all. By theſe virtues 
doſitions, he paſſed fafe and 
24 Das. all the flames of 


edu thaliph he never entered ite Say” 
«public "affairs; or particular factions 


*<20f the ſtate, yet he was favoured,” 


© ehonoured: and courted by them a 

„from Sylla to Auguſtus. Thus be⸗ 
loved and thus Honoured he p 
thelfevdityLfirf” year of his age; and. 
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en en at Pn, El v. g. iv. 48. 
egen ee e denk 1. . 178. 
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- tury from the foundation of Rome, ar 
was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ge- 
nerals of the age in which he lived. The 
particular diſtreſs which gave occaſion 
to the poem from whence theſe verſes 


are quoted does not appear: perhaps it 
aroſe from the part Flamininus took 1 in 


his brother's diſgrace, mentioned in a 
© eee note. Na P. ls l 
The der of 8 _ was — 21 
pane of the earlieſt - of the Ro- 
ts, and the firſt who attempted 


dhe Epic. : Although. his- works were 


extremely numerous, it is a few frag- 
ments af them only that have [eſcaped 
the ravages of time. This is a loſd the 
more to be regretted, as they appear to 
have * holden in the e eſteem 


24 3 
«+ 2 b 5 


by the moſt competent judges among 
his countrymen, not only of his on 
times, but of the ſubſequent and more 
refined ages. Lucretius taking notice 
of an opinion which Ennius adopted 
concerning the tranſmigration of the 


_ foul, and which he had wrought into one 


of his poems, breaks out into n. | 
5 lowing firains of ee b 


— 


1 


; FR Ents: ut 3 ctelnit,, gui ele @ man 
88 Detuli ex Helicone perenni frunde coronam, 5 
Per 3 Ttalas hominum que clara alt. 
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* And there more Fa critics; a as 5 appears 
from Horace, who did not ſcruple to 
place him in a rank inferior only to the 
immortal Homer. His genius - recom- 
mended him to the notice of Cato, who 
having found him in Sardinia when he 
had the government of that province as 
. pretor; took him under his protection 
anch brought him to Rome : an act that 
did Cato not leſs honour,: ſays the Ro- 
mam hiſtorian of his life, 'than if he had 
er his adminiſtration of that 
a e Iſland . 
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iGand' the maſt ſptendid triemph../ 
the moſt unqueſtionahle: proof oß = 
poet's genius is, that Virgil has deigned 
to tranſplant into his /Engid, ſeveral 
lines and even whole paſſages from the 
poems of this venerable bard, Phct. in 
ut. Flam. Corn: Nep. in uit. Catan 
| Zarret. 4. 113. Hor. Ep. 4 Aug. x. 
ny” " Macrob. Satie ha 1. Abra“ 20 


(3 The different kactien of Sylla wh | 
| Cinna having, about the year of Rome 
666, occaſioned great and dangerous 
' commotions” in the republic; Atticus 
finding, if he continued in Rome, it 

would be unpotible, from his family 
ions, to ſtand neuter, withdrew 

to Athens; that nabiliimum orbis Cym- 
nam, as Cicero ſomewhere emphati- 
cally calls it, which was filled with ftu- 
dents from every quarter of: the: civi- 
| ized world. During -his reſidence in 
chat illaſtrious ſeminary of learning and 
FE tht] polite arts, he employed himſelf in 
| vation is mind under thoſe) great 

rake: ena 210 2 {if bc: maſters 

; "oh C6 i 
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ade. cxlebrated ity 
fo 1 1 72 7 ee se . 2 * 2 ; 


that it Won its riſe f from 1 bis ſ 


the Greek language, with all che cor 


rectneſs and propriety of a native Athe- 
nian: perhaps it was given to him as 


a deſignation of that ſingular elegance 


and politeneſs, which diſtinguiſhed eve- 


ry part of his ene eder. 
* TOP in vit. all. 


(% Dhis alludes to che difarderdd YU 


off the common-wealth, occaſioned by 
Julius Cæſar's uſurpation and the Wy 
motions conſequent on his death; 


preſent and following treatiſe 32 | 


been written ſoon after he Was aſſaſſi⸗ 


nated in the ſenate, No man had more 


at Hake in theſe publie convu ſions, 
than Cicero: and nothing ſets the Power 
of: e mind in a more ſtriking Point 
4 D * 1 <5 


* 821 
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of view, thah his being able, at facts an 
alarming criſis, ſufficiently to compoſe 
his thoughts to meditations of this kind. 
For not only the two pieces above- 
mentioned, but his dialogues on the 
nature of the Gods, together with thoſe 
concerning divination, as alſo his book 
of | offices, and ſome: other of the moſt 
: conſiderable of his philoſophical writ- 
ings, were drawn up within N Finns 
turbulent gud. diſtracted . 


T7 2 


ks 10 5 Ue v was e with Zend, 
and one of the diſciples of that cele- 
brated founder of the Stoical ſect. Arif- 
to publiſhed feveral philoſophical trea- 
Ges, by which he acquired the repu- 
tation rather of an agreeable and ele- 
kant, than of a ſolid and judicious 
writer. And indeed. if one He ech be Fea 


4 to. convey... bis e concerning 
3 old-age; z it will give no \ very favourable 


idea of the manner in which they were 
5 conducted. 
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con. For Tithonus being alto: 


exiſted only in the x egions © of "mythology ; 
his,, hiſtory appears to have been ill 


ſuited to the ſubject it was defi igned to 


Mlnſtrate; as the only direct moral to 
be drawn from it, ſeems to have beef, 
that 7 early. riſing i is conducive to Tong 

elite , For the legend fays, That Au- 
-XQra having fallen in love with Titho- 


288 


nus, made him a preſent of immortali ality, ö 


at tlie 


but had not ſufficient pov c 


| fame time to ſecure him” from the uſual | 


Con equences "of longevity. It is e 
dent, therefore, Hoy much the Roman 
mofalilſt had the advantage of the Gre- 
ian, in the manner of treating his ſab- 
Thy 1 Ciceros hero is a real perſonage, 

whoſe example. and authority cannot 

fon x; make a 1 8 5 imp feſſion upon 
mind "of © dhe reader dere de not 
15 ſe 7 t. 85 nehm nde = 
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ch 10 5 This wei 3 ſon, Who era 


—— or z, SY his 1 56 adm . 

moſt important as. 80 
25 moſt honourable. office in the Ro- 
man ſtate, with a ſpirit and integrity 
that was, never equalled perhaps Th 
any. of his, ſucceſſors. This extraore 
ry, man poſſeſſed ſuch 2 e e 


* bg Fu! 


bn Fer? ful. talents, and poſſeſſed the 


he, diſh nguihed himſelf above his « con · 
oraries both as a ſoldier and a 87 
In the paths of civil life, he 

Ppeared eg ally e ICUOUS : ;and he 
mas univerſally acknowledged | .to, be 
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| the moſtleamed lawyer," as well as he 
which he lived. in a —_ 9 — 


ever art, or ſcience, he applied his 
mind, he acquired fo ſuperior à ſkill n 


it, that it ſeemed as if his genius was 
formed to ſhine in that Partik uber unt 
cle of knowledge 
wonderful powers af the underſtandimg 
he united many great and -amiable qua- 
lities of the heart. In private life he 
was à tender huſband, a kin father, 
and a moſt exact cconomiſt, In his 


public character, he was a firm friend 
to che liberties of his country; Which 


n all occaſions he ſupported with a 
courage that no dangers could diſmay; 
und with an integrity that no tempta- 
tions could ſeduce. His ſtreugth of 
body was nothing infetior to the vigour 
of kis mind ; a5 he gave many 
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ſcarcely any parallel in hiſtory: and 
old-age, which 8 breaks the 
conſtitution, and exhauſts tie ſpirits of 
other men, ſeemed. incapable of ſub- 
duing Cato's. Truth, however, re- 
quires me to acknowledge, that- there 
are ſpots in this great man's character, 
which one cannot but regret to diſcover 
amidſt the brightneſs of thoſe uncom- 


roufided. Some: inſtances of this kind 
there will be occaſion to produce, in 
the courſe of the | following remarks: 


neceſſary” to be added for the reader's 
information at preſent, but that he was 


born in the year of R. 5zr, being 233 


years before the Chtiſtian æra, and diet! 


15 between the age er deere rwe 
not being agreed in 


hat preciſe ythr 
hin thoſe: two. periode ; his death hap» 
Peet Liu. NNxix 40. Flur. and Corn. 
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07 V Scißis Was che worthy: ſon ol 
2 me excellent Paulus Amilius; but be- 
ing adopted into the family of the firſt 
Scipio Africanus, he was diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of Scipio 3 
Lalius was a fon of the famous friend 
of the firſt Scipio Africanus. A par- 
Y 1 account will be given of both 
W notes to the eſſay on Eckndibip, 
enten pls — - 5 Ab the 
time when the. preſent diſeourſe is ſup. 
poſed to have paſſed, they were each 
of them very young men, and had not 
as yet had any opportunity of diſplaying 
their virtues and their talents; upon the 
great ſtage of the world. It will be ſuf- 
ficient therefore juſt to hint, in the ex- 

preſſive language of an elegant hiſtorian, 
Hic erit Scipio gui in exitium Africæ crefſ- 
eit, namen ex. malis ejus Habiturus. Flor. 
11 6. that he is the ſame Scipio who 
ſome years afterwards totally deſtroed 

Carthage, and acquired the appellation 
Africanus from the ruin of that unfor- 


tunate city. 8) As 
Q 


* 
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(8% To , follow nature, was the | 
event: -and common principle upon which 
the whole ſyſtem of — a8 
taught by the moſt - approved and ju- 
diciews philoſophers of the different ſects 
among che ancient moraliſts. By na- 
Fare! they meant the laws of its divine 
author as impreſſed in clear and legible 
charuters, on the phyfical and moral 
Word. Dad enim aliud oft Natura, ſays 
Seneca; gu Deur & doing rats tot 
mais partibus eius err. De be 
nef. ir. 7:] To follow nature, 
| — in che philoſophical ſenſe 
of the precept, to follow the diftates of 
| 2 rrurb, or - virtue: terms of fy- 
T nous import, and each of them 


bende — of Err a 
ing upto the higheſt! Poſfible perfection 5 
er mis möral and üntellectual powers: 
The preſent (treatiſe is indeed ths beſt 

and nobleſt comment 8 at maxim 
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7 1 TA 6 deration x 48 it explains and 
_ exemplifies the full import of the rule, 


in the character and conduct of that ve- 
nerable Roman who is repreſented as 
wmalgng: it has governing principle - of 
rious life. The reader will 


ſee the truth of this obſervation abun- 


dantly verified in the progreſs of Cato's 
diſcourſe ; where the honourable actions 
he recites and. the juſt ſentiments hie 


diſcovers, are the genuine and 


vnerring guide whom he here profef- 
ſes to follow. It was this, in particu- 


lar, that confirmed him in that ani- 


mating perſuaſion which invigorated all 


has} virtues, and ſoftened the infirmities 
of his declining age; the perſuaſion, I 
mean, which be ſo frequently — ſo 
ſtrongly expreſſes, tbat . death (to 
thoſe Who act up to the: principles 
above mentioned) is only an entrance 


inte a ſtate of pure and permanent fo- | 
lieity.. Laerti in vit. Zen Lipſ. Ma- 
U. XL: 14. vid. Cic. de Fin. vi 9g 
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5 _ OV. $67 and Cato A. .U, 5 58. 
Ki ar 26 "AED! x 
l 1 An inconfiderable Greek ifland, 
famous only for a fingular ſpecies of 
frogs, which are ſaid to n been to- 
tally mute. | eee Seag. ee THAT 
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"(1 5 Gebe Fabius irie was 
Uiſeended* from a very illuſtrious fami- 
ty, which had furniſhed: the Roman re- 
public, at different periods, with ſome 
of her moſt approved and diſtinguiſhed 
Patriots. The title Maximus was de- 


_mved.to him from one of his anceſtors ; 


but it was a title, however, which he 


himſelf juſtly merited from the unbor- 
rowed luſtre of his own perſonal vif- 


tues: vir certꝰ fuit, ſays Livy, dixnus 
ramto cognomine, vel fi nomen ab eb inti- 

peret. He was tlie fifth time advanced 
to the dignity of conſul in the V. of R. 
545: and it was in that year he rech- 


vered, from the garriſom which Hani- 


bal: had /\ om in ee e eee 


— 3 
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tum. This uvly great . amongſt 


his other ſingular qualities, tempered 
the roughneſs of the martial virtues 


with the mildeſt and moſt gentle de- | 
portment; and he gave ſuch early marks | 
of this ſweetneſs: of diſpoſition, that 
when he was a boy he was uſually 
ſtiled, by his family and companions, 
| the lamb. RD in vit. F ak Max. 


4 * 


ll 2) He was . conſul: for: the 
firſt time in the V. of R. on | 
E . 
iq 1735 « 80 Fs as ths Romans! pre- 
* ſerved their virtue uncorrupted, thoſe 
ho poſſeſſed the powers of oratory 
employed their talents in defence 
e of their clients, without fee or re- 
N. ward; as Cicero remarks in his trea- 
e tiſe de Off xi. 19. It ſometimes hap- 
i pened, however, from a principle of 
* gratitude, that little preſents were 
; $-5made from the parties to their Pa- 
udn Theſe. procts.of t time came 
f | FO IO and 
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e and were e eesti as to be more 
« than an equivalent for the ervice'r 

% ceived. - Cincius, ons of the * 
« of the people, 4 in order to correct this 
% abuſe, propoſed the law here men- 
4% tioned: and he was ſupported i in his 
ce motion by Fabius Rank” "Da" 
Bois in be. 8 EL 


(100 In the V. of R. $6: Fabius ; 
| Maximius | was created dictator. The 
intent of inveſting. him with this high s 
office was, for the more effectual car- 
rying on the war againſt Hanibal, Who 
was gaining great advantages over the 
Romans at the head of his victorious 
troops in Italy. Theſe advantages hav- 0 
ing been owing to the raſh and impe- 
tuous conduct of ſome of thoſe gene- 
rals, who. had preceded Fabius in this 
important command ; that Judicious 
chief was induced, both from the ge- 
neral coolneſs of his temper, and from 
the particular circumſtances of the eam - 


9 to * A more e eircumſpective 
| "rs 
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- part, by! bote avoiding a general : 
engagement. This drew upon him 
much unjuſt cenſure, not only from his | 


enemies at Romie, but from the ſoldiers 


of his army ; both parties imputing his 
judicious conduct to a principle of cow- 
ardice. The noble anſwer he returned 
when theſe calumnies were reported to 
him, well deſerves to be remembered. 


e ſliould be a coward indeed,” re- 1 
plied this brave and experienced captain, * 


« if I were to be terrified i into a change 
«© of meaſures by groundleſs clamours, 
« and reproaches. That man,”. e 
he, „ is unfit to be at the head of an 
« army who is capable of being i influ- 3 
„ Ghced. by the calumnies, or caprice, 
cc. of thoſe whom he 18 appointed to 


cc 


ro T'% 


| poſſefic 6n "of. the town: : upon which 
he retired, to the eitadel and gallantly 
E defended 
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5 defended It. till aha cn was retaken Wh 


r Plut. 11 Sap. 


Rk He was, tribune } in the F. of 
R. N 


— : 


(47) Ran 275 a ſentiment of the 
Game ſpirited kind into the mouth of 


| Hector. That gallant prince, endea- 


vouring to force the Grecian intrench- 
ments, is exhorted by Polydamas to 
diſcontinue the attack, on occaſion of 
an unfavourable omen which appears 

an the left fide of the Trojan army. 
H Heftor treats both the advice and the 
adviſer with much contempt ; and among 
other ſentiments equally juſt and ani- 
mated, nobly replies, (as the lines are 


finely tranſlated by Mr. Pope.) 


Fe Ye vagrants of the ſry / your wings extend, 

' Or where the ſuns ariſe or where deſcend; 

+ To: right, to left, unheeded take your way———— 
Without a ſign his ſword the brave man draws, 

And aſks no omen but his country s cauſe. 
32 | Il. xii. 279. 


The 
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- The circumſtance mentioned in the 
text, juſtifies from the cenſure of M. 
Dacier a paſſage in Plutarch's life of Fa- 
bius Maximus; in which, on occaſion 


of certain prodigies that alarmed the | 


republic, he is repreſented as. having 
little faith in theſe ſuppoſed intimations 
of impending calamities, This the 
learned critic ſeems to. think is an 
imputation upon his religious  prin- 
ciples, by no means agreeable to his 
general character. It appear 8, | how- 
ever, that the Grecian biographer is 
better ſupported in his aſſertion, than 
his French tranſlator imagined; who 


probably would have withdrawn his cen- 


ſure, if he had recollected that in the 
inſtance in queſtion Plutarch could have 
appealed to the teſtimony of Cicero. 
Indeed, there would have been no rea- 


ſon to doubt the authenticity of the 


fact, had it reſted ſolely. on the credit 
of Plutarch. For faith in divination, - 
| was by no means ſo univerſal an artiple 
of The Roman creed, as to be Ie} Ted 
L 2 
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by none but thoſe wWHO rraititained: ir- 
religious and immoral tenets. Their 
beſt and greateſt men were much di- 
vided in opinion concerning the vali- 
dity of thoſe principles upon which this 
pretended ſcience was founded: and al- 
though ſome of them ſeriouſly believed 
and defended the certainty; of theſe kinds 
of- Predictions others conſidered the 
whole art as the impoſition of fraud, or 
at beſt, of ſtate⸗ policy, on vulgar ſu- 
perſtition and credulity. In the num 
ber of the latter, not to mention other 
great names, was Cato the cenſor; who 
frequently expreſſed his aſtoniſhment 
„ how eit was poſſible for one Aruſpex | 
to keep the gravity of his une 
* nance when he met another: mirari 
ſe aiebat quod non rideret Haruſpex Ha- 
ruſpicem cum vidoret. Cic. de Divin. 
xi. 24. Dac. Trad. des vies de Dante 
*. p Aer lt tp not. 21. | h 


08) He was elected conſul A T. g 
8 Gracchus in the . 6 R. 
"= $541, 
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541, 8 after the fourth e con- | 
ſulate of eee ev Io © Wn | | . | 


n HA Mae IR 28064 0. dan | i 
a The ſpoects aba in the 
| text; was extant in the days of Plutarch, 
and ſtill read and admired as a perfett ih! 
model and maſter- piece of Roman'elo- | i 
quence. And no wonder; for Cicero Il 
has given it the higheſt encomiums, 1 
not only in the preſent paſſage, but in | 
another part of his writings in which he 
repreſents it as infignem- ingenii, judieli  - 
& ordinis præſtantid. Oratory. indeed, 
was in the number of thoſe arts to which 
Fabius diligently applied - Bimſelf, as 
an eſſential qualification in à common- 
wealth conſtituted like the Roman. 
His ſtyle was perfectly well adapted to 
that ſolid and manly ſenſe with which f 
all his ſentiments were impregnated; 2 
and is ſaid to have very much reſem- 
bled the cloſe and conciſe diction of 
Thucydides. Plut. in vit. Fab. Max. © 
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It was (cuſtomary at the funerals of 
illuſtrious perſons, for the neareſt re- 
lation to ſpeak an oration in honour of 
the deceaſed. This practice, as feveral 

of the Roman writers complain, tend- 
ed very much to corrupt the truth of 
hiſtory; as theſe panegyrics, which fre- 
quently imputed virtues and actions to 
the object of them which never exiſted, 
were too often reſorted to by hiſtorians 
as faithful documents and memoirs. 
c. in Brut. Liv. viii. * 


ſ 


8 8 nity in human 
nature, more rare and uncommon than 
conſiſtency ; as there are few, like this 
excellent Roman, whoſe conduct is all 
of a piece, and will bear examining in 
every point of view in which it can be 
placed. Many, perhaps, of thoſe cha- 
racters which the world calls great, 
Would loſe much of the eſteem and ap- 
plauſe they acquire while acting under 
the public inſpection, if they were to 
be followed into their Private ſcenes, 
and 


4 
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and obſerved in their domeſtic hours: 
for it is with the generality of men, as 
with pictures; they muſt be placed at 
a certain diſtance from the ſpectator, in 
order to be ſeen with advantage. It 
was well remarked therefore by an in- 
genious French writer, Que les plus 
grands ennemis des heros eroient f Kr va- 
Jets de . | 


4450 It 3 is a "a of the early recti- 
tude of Cato's diſpoſition and judge- 
ment, that at his firſt entrance into the 


world he ſelected from the reft of his 


ſhining contemporaries Fabius Maxi- 
mus, as the principal object of his 
_ eſteem and imitation, There is nothing 
indeed, that tends more to give the 
mind its proper bias, than the company 
and converſation of thoſe who have 
eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the paths of honour and virtue: E, 
aliguid, (to expreſs the ſignificant lan- 
guage as well as ſentiment of Seneca,) 
quod « ex magno viro vel tacente proficias. 
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Man 1s by. nature imitative; and the 
power of example operates upon him 
by an inſenſible, but reſiſtleſs, force. 
In morals, therefore, as well as in the 
fine arts, whoever would excel muſt 


| 4 have the works of the great maſters in 
| ; - view ; not indeed as conſtraining guides 
ö |; 8 to be ſervilely followed, but as friendly 
| i luminaries that ſerve at once both to 
| I enlighten his paths, and to kindle his 
| 1 emulation, It is thus ** e aoiſe, as 
| = Homer ſings, and our Briglh bard re· 
i peats 2 ſong, . 
| | * 7 be wif new un, 1 th wik acquire, 
9 And each brave hero fans another”s fire. | 
| ll F in vit. Fab. M. Sen. Ep. 94 
| | 15 The 1 of this law v was oy, 
if | Voconius Saxo, tribune of the people 
| || in the Y. of R. 578. Among other 
| ; clauſes it enacted, that no perſon whoſe 
i. eſtate was rated in the cenſor's roll at a 
ll certain ſpecified ſum, ſhould leave by 
| will more than a fourth part of his poſ- 
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ſeſſions to a woman, The en 


of this law ſeems to haye been deſigned 
to guard againſt the too frequent effect 
of female influence, by ſecuring to the 


heir, at all events, a ſufficient part of 
the family- eſtate to ſupport his rank 


and ſtation, Aulus Gellius has pre- 
ſerved a. remarkable paſſage from the 
ſpeech which Cato made upon this oc- 
cgaſion, not much to the credit of the 
Roman matrons. The venerable orator 


obſerved, that married women fre- : 


« quently reſerved theſe. teſtamentary 
« devices as a ſeparate eſtate for their 


% own uſe; and that the huſband's af- 
„ fairs ſometimes obliged him to have | 


6“ recourſe to it by way of loan: but 
upon ſuch occaſions, if any diſſen- 
te tion afterwards happened between 


„them, the wife was generally found 
to be the moſt troubleſome and im- 
#6 portunate of his creditors.” Frein. 


ſup. in Ar. Xli. Aul. Gel. Xvi. 6. 


| (2g) Cato's 
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"(23 ) Cato's, fon was married to Ter- 
tia, one of the daughters of nen 
AExmillivs, 1 


(20 The celebrated beten. Kite | 


15 mentioned, flouriſhed together in the 


ſame period: and they were, each of 
them, equally diſtinguiſhed for thoſe 
patriotic virtues, and that ſimplicity of 


manners, for which the Romans in the 
earlier ages of their republic, have fo 


juſt a claim to our admiration. They 
reſpeRtively exerciſed the conſular dig- 

nity during the war with Pyrrhus: 
which commenced in the Y. of R. 474, 
and continued till the year 480, when 
Pyrrhus, being totally defeated by the 


conduct and courage of Curius, was 


conftrained to abandon Italy. Plut. in 
vit. F. Blair s chrON. 


65 5) Pyrrhus, in the Fond V. of 
his invaſion of Italy, being diſpoſed to 
compromiſe matters with the Romans, 
diſpatched Cineas to Rome in order to 

„ 
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| App a peace with the ſenate, The 
ambaſſador having laid the terms of his 
commiſſion before that auguſt aſſembly, 
ſeveral of the members appeared in- 
clined to accept the king's propoſals. 


Appius Claudius, who- on account of 
his great age and the loſs of his fight 


had long -retired from all public buſi- 
neſs, being informed of the diſpoſition 
in which ſeveral of the ſenators ſtood, 
immediately cauſed himſelf to be car- 


Tied by his domeſtics to the ſenate 


houſe; where he oppoſed: the- treaty 


in queſtion with ſach force of reaſon 
and eloquence, as prevailed with the 


majority of the EI to reject the 
king's - overtures. | Plal. in vit. Wn eb 
Cic. i in Brut. 14. = 


(26) The ſecohd. Punze war, en 
the glorious conduct of the firſt Scipio 


Africanus, terminated ſo much to the 


advantage of the Romans, that by the 
treaty of peace concluded in the V. of 
R. 5 5 3, the Carthaginians were con- 


Sn | 
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Ane to ſubmit to the ſevere. condi- 
tion of ſurrendering their whole fleet, 
beſides paying them a very conſidera- 
ble ſum of money, towards re- imburſ- 
ing the expence of their armaments. 
Nevertheleſs, in about half a century 
afterwards, the Carthaginians had ſo 
far recovered their former ſtrength, as 
to be ſtill a very formidable power. 
For this reaſon, Cato never ceaſed to 
urge the neceſſity of utterly. extinguiſh- 
ing this rival-ſtate: and as often as he 
had occaſion to deliver his opinion in 
the ſenate, he conſtantly (whatever 
ſubject the debate happened to turn 
upon) concluded his ſpeech with delenda 
oft Cartbago. His advice at length pre- 
vailed; and in the V. of R. 605, war 
was accordingly. declared. But he had 
ndt the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his, wiſhes 
perfectly gratiſied; for he died ſoon after 
its commencemetit. 19 The ſecond Sci- 
pio Africanus, he very early in that 
 wardiſtinguifhed/himſalf by his re 
N 1445 martial abilities, was 


coltunith's and, agreeably to | Cato's 
wiſhes, he had the glory to finiſn it 


in the V. of R. 608, by ſo complete 
a victory as to level Carthage with the 


ground, never to riſe more. Cic. de Of 
Plut. in vit. Caton. acl s WR 1 


4 * 
" r 5 
t * — . 
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been celebrated with warmer encomium, 
both by antient and modern hiſtorians, 


than that of the firſt Scipio Africanus; 


as there ſeems to have been none that 


could better juſtify abe moſt 1 POOW 


Go BE Tenn & 


His miner talents, altho' in no re. 


ſpect excelled by any of the moſt fa-. 
mous captains in Roman, or Grecian, | 
annals, were by no means ſuperior to 
the more amiable virtues of his heart: 
and it was by the qualities of the latter 


that he gained, in the eſtimation of eve - 


ry true judge of merit, more real glory 


| than the moſt Ig victories could 


10. | we confer. 
0 


1ced to the chief 


55 
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confer. The generous manner in which 


he treated the conquered nations, by 
reſtoring his priſoners, without ranſom, 
to their relations, and by many other 


uncommon inſtances of the moſt en- 
larged and liberal ſpirit, gained over 
almoſt as many ſtates to the intereſt of 


the republic, as he ſubdued by his in- 
vincible arms. Indeed, his whole con- 


duct and deportment was ſingularly cal-: 
culated to captivate the general af - 
fection and eſteem of all with whom 


he had any negotiations; as he poſ- 


ſeſſed in an eminent degree that artem 


| fibi conciliandi homines, which Hanibal 
is ſaid to have ſo much admired in 
ee 11 | . 


This Abaton Roman was no les ; 
ee mer by his humanity ; and he 
was frequently heard to declare, that 


he had rather fave the life of a ſingle 
5: ſoldier; than deſtroy a thouſand ene- 
mies. Scipio was equally conſpicu- 
n for z molt. refined and delicate ſenſe 

6 + in 
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of juſtice; of which * gave very ſtrik- 
ing proofs, upon occaſions where the 
conduct of the enemy and the accuſ- 
tomed rights of war, might have ex- 
cuſed a leſs ſerupulous exertion of that 


glorious principle. But if there is any 


one among the many ſhining; virtues that 
adorned his character, which peculiarly 
demand admiration, it is the ſingular 
proof he gave that in the gayeſt; ſea- 
| ſon of youth, and amidſt the warmeſt 
_ exultations of conqueſt, he was ſtill maſ- 


ter of himſelf and ſuperior to the tender 5 
and moſt prevailing ſeductions of the 
heart. The remarkable inſtance alluded | 
to, cannot but be too well known to 


every Engliſh reader, to render it neceſ- 
ſary to be here repeated ; as it is related 


by Sir Richard Steel in one of his Tat- 


lers, with all that grace and elegance of 
narration which was the diſtinguiſhing 


talent of that celebrated writer. But 


there is a curious circumſtance concern- 


ing this famous tranſaction, which is not 


| ſo general known, and AY. therefare 
WL be 
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be particularly mentioned. The young 


nobleman whoſe heart Was engaged 8 


Scipio's fair priſoner, as a pledge of the 
grateful ſenſe he entertained of the Ro- 
man general. s magnanimous conduct 

upon this occaſion, „ preſented him with 
a filyer ſhield, on which this Spaniſh 
prince was rep reſented as receiving e 
the hands of Scipio the beautiful cap- 
tive to whom he was affianced. This 
ſhield, it is pretended, was by a moſt 

extraordinary accident, in the latter end 
of the laſt century, found at the bot- 
tom of the Rhone, and now preſerved 
in the king of France 8 cabinet of 


medals“. 


70 crown all ; ann and Roman 
was impreſſed with a ſtrong ſenſe of 
i ee Nit ni a firm belief of a 

i ſuper- 


An ingenious traveller hath totally 8 

te credit of this ſuppoſed piece of curious antiquity. 

„The ſo much celebrated buckler,“ ſays he, of 
& Scipio, upon due enquiry, is ſo far from being 

40 how buckler, that it is rather a baſin, or diſh . 

0 
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ſoperintending Providence. In conſe- 


quence of theſe ſentiments, he never 


entered upon any important buſineſs 
either of a public or private nature, 
without retiring, to the capitol and im- 
ploring the aſſiſtance of the divinity, to 


whoſe honour that temple was conſe- 


crated. It muſt be acknowledged ho-wW- 
ever, that he ſeems to have mixed ſome 


degree of policy with theſe his public 


acts of devotion: and to have endea- 
voured to raiſe an opinion in the peo- 
ple, that he received unuſual communi- | 
cations of the divine favour. „ 


a „ /rget he bs 


gilt and etuboſſes ; for according to the antient 


<« arm and covering the body. Add to this, that 
<« all bucklers both antient and modern, have their 
* ornaments of painting, or gilding, on the out- ſide, 

cc 


„eber that talking with M. Patin, a great anti- 


* quary of Padus, upon this ſubject, he was of the 
% ſame opinion.” NOS. Trays in 8 s 


calle. L749 © 


form of armoury, it is too unwieldy, and its con- 
e cavity within no way ſuited to the bending of the 


and not within the concavity ; and I remem- 
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The important ſervices he had rendęr- 
ed his country, in conjunction with thoſe 


De virtues, which he had 


| upon ev eh ev ry occaſion diſplayed ; ſeem to 
have given him ſuch an aſcendency in 


che ſtate, as to have raiſed in ſome of 


the moſt diftinguiſhed. patriots. of that 
age, a; ſtrong jealouſy of his credit and 


power. That this jealouſy was wholly 
without foundation, cannot reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed ; as Fabius Maximus, to- 
gether with Cato, and Gracchus the 
father of the two famous tribunes of 
that name, were in the party of thoſe 
who united to mortify his ambition 
and reſtrain his too extenſive influence. 
To that end a proſecution was com- 
menced againſt him: and the part he 
acted under this circumſtance, ſeems to 

have been the only exceptionable arti- 


i of his publie conduct. For inſtead 


of vindicating his character from the 


charges of the | impeachment; he treat- 
ed the; accuſation with the utmoſt: diſ- 


nd a. ; refuſing”: to comply with 


0 


dM 5 the 


0. V Ree FF (ve \n 
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the ſumm nz for his appearance, with 
drew to his villa at Liternum. This 


© A 1 


probably anſwered all the purpoſes 


Which thoſe who were the moſt mode. 


rate among his enemies, had in view by 


the proſecution; as it removed him, by 
a a fort of voluntary exile, to a ſufficient 


diſtance from Rome to | render | his 


power no longer an object of danger, 


or alarm. In this retirement he ſpent 


the remainder of his days, amuſing 


himſelf in the cultivation of his farms, 


and without diſcovering the leaſt re- 


gret at being excluded from a ſcene, 


in which he had figured with ſo much 
honour'to nne en advantage to his 


Ne 


Kr E "uy waht; II the : 


warm eſteem which Cato expreſſes in 
the paſſage that ſuggeſted the foregoing 
remark, is inconſiſtent with his having 
been in the number of thoſe jealous 
guardians of the Roman conſtitution, 
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Aft 


8 indeed he conſtantly oppoſed: OR pro- 
greſs i in all its gradual advances. It is 


4405 


by no means improbable, however, 
that Cato's opinion of Scipio, was per- 


fectiy agreeable, to the repreſentation of 
it in the paſſage under conſideration . 
f for he was too ſincere a lover of virtue, 
itſhould ſeem, not to admire and ac- 
knowledge the general merit of this 


great man's character, tho' in a politi- 
cal view of it, he might ſee dont 


quences unfavourable to that ſpirit of 


equality ſo eſſential to a republican form 
of government. It muſt be confeſſed at 


the ſame time, that it will not readily | be 
admitted that ſentiments of this generous 
kind can be ſuppoſed to prevail among 


the oppoſite leaders of contending par- 


ties: it is certain, however, that they 
= actually did prevail in one, at leaſt, of 
Scipio's declared adverſaries; 11 mean 


SGracchus. For when on Seipio's re- 
fuſing to yield obedience to the cita- 
tion mentioned above, it was propoſed 
to ſend the N officers to force 

. him 


CAT. O, &,,, 18: 


him to appear; Gracchus interpoſed 
his, negative. He added, that his 


collegues ought to be fatisfied with the 


excuſe of indiſpoſition which Scipio 8 
brother had alledged for his non-appear- 


ance ; ; and that in conſideration of his 


perſonal merit and the public ſervices 
he had performed, his houſe ought 
to be reſpected as ſacred from all vio- 
lation. Liv. xxxviil. 52, 3. Tatler ii. 
P. 40. Memor. de J Acad. des 9 . 


1. 182. Sen. ep. 5. Corn. Nep. 
Ae Caton. 


(28) Altho' 8 ſpeaks very poli. 
kk as to the year in which Scipio 
died; yet Livy found ſo great a diſagree- 


ment among the hiſtorians in relation to 


| the date of this event, that he declares 
hi mſelf unable to aſcertain the time. 


be died 7 the Jyth year of his age. 
Liv. i, 1 60 vid. 778 Annal. 5 
K 8 
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(29) 80 called from thai Latin word 


feiner. The members of this auguſt 


aſſembly were originally diſtinguiſhed 
by the title of fathers; vel ætate; ſays 
Salluft; ve cure fimilitudiur. Ovid has 
ſome pretty lines in nen to re vous 
. FD „ 1MACIRE: 


Aer, fait ks tis eee can, 11 
Ingue ſuo pretio ruga ſenilis erat. 8 

Ne 140 poftannos patuit tunc curia cross, 
Nomen et ætatis mite ſenatus habet. 

ehe Populo ſenior, finitaque certis 
- Legibus ft ætas unde petatur honor. 


T $3.4 
* & A 


Time was when rev'rend years obſervance found, 


And ſilver hairs with honour's meed was cron d. 
In thoſe good days the venerably old, 


2 
9 


In Rome's s ſage ſynod ſtood alone enrolld: . 
Experiencd eld ſhe gave her laws to frame, 
San her e roſe the en, s nam. 


17 ö 


it..; e abe 1 e 


to the rules of its primary inſtitution, 
and during the regular times of the re- 
public, veung men vere excluded 
(and ſurely upon principles of, the 
wget: policy) e a ſeat in this great 

council 


2 8 
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3 the empire but the preciſe 
age required for admiſſion, is not with. 
certainty known. Lycurgus, when he 
inſtituted the ſupreme council in Spar- 


ſpect to years ſomewhat too far, per- | 
haps; as he ofdained that no man 
ſhould be admitted a candidate for that 


great truſt before he had completed the 


age of fixty. The moral qualifications 
which Cicero, in his book of laws, re- 


quires of the members of the Roman 
ſenate, might furniſh a proper inſcrip- 


tion over the entrance to every other 
public council of the ſame nature 
and importance: IS ORDO VITIO 
CARETO; CATERIS SPECIMEN 
ESTO. In the opinion of the Roman 


legiſlator, if this great ſpring-head 
of national 'morals were pre 


pure and unpolluted, every other 
civil and political benefit would” flow 
3 to the ſtate, as from its natural and | 
proper ſource? "or! to expreſs it in Cice- 
785 8 ene language, Qx0d i eft 
NM 4 6. Zeng 
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4 tenemi nil} omnia. gs. Salli. Bel. Cut. 6. 5 
Plat. in vit. Heurg. 7 Fe v. G. | 
4 beg. „ 4 LIL 
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Du 100 Nevius was aiknþehe: a of 
the Roman dramatic poets. | Having in 
ſome of his writings given offence to 
Aa conſiderable family in Rome, he 
was driven into exile, and died at 

N Utica in Africa in the V. of R. 551. 
The following epitaph, which he com- 
poſed for himſelf, is perhaps one of the 
moſt extraordinary inſtances of a poet's 
a vanity to W105 met with i in the n e of 
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9 17 Gods the fate of mortals ihe W e N 

Each muſe would w eep that Nævius is no more: 

All grace of diction with the. bard is flown, 
2 52 Rome: 8 ſweet language is in Nome ef. 
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8 Ennius s accuſed of having either | 


borrowed, or ſtolen, much from the 


writings of Nævius: qui 4 Nevio ve! 


ſumſiſti multa, ſays Cicero, 5 fateris ; ; 
wel fi negas, Jurripu „i. But if he did, 


he took no greater freedoms with his 


predeceſ or's property, than was taken 


with his own by a ſucceeding poet: ſee. 


note 2. Aul. Gel. 1. 24˙ Cic. in Brat. 40 
= bay It. was a a prevailing ſuperſtition 
among the Romans, it ſeems, that to 
read the inſcriptions on the monuments 
of the dead, weakened the memory. 


Of this very fingular and unaccounta- 
ble notion, no other trace, I believe, 


is to be found among the Roman au- 
thors but hat appears in the preſent 


paſſage. Poſſibly it might take its riſe 
from the popular notion, that the ſpirits 


of malevolent and wicked men, after their 
deceaſe, delighted to haunt the places 


where their bodies, or aſhes, were depoſi- 5 


ted; and there were certain annual rites 
? pelekrated at theſe n , for appeaſ- 


ing 


4: 8. 


15 2 
7 4 


, ſeries of kings, or 
ce fame number. If we confider theſe 
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di the ghoſts.” Pid. Plityh Pbed No. 


3 6. Foſter: Ovid. r II. * af 
IO a R 10 Atte das 7 

i 2) mi ory (EE not recorded” ow - 
long either Heſiod, or Homer, Tied. 
Socrates was cut off by a moſt cruel and 
unjuſt fentence in his 7oth year. And 


a to the reſt of the ſeveral poets $/and 


philoſophers here mentioned; Plato, 

who died the youngeſt of them, lived to 
eie ghty-one; Democritus to above an 
ny and each of the others to 


near ninety. Mr. Addiſon in one of 


his gpectators recommending the virtue 
of temperance, makes à remark ex- 


tremely applicable to the preſent *paſ- 


ſage : ** And here,” ſays that admira- 
ble author, I cannot but mention an 
« obſervation which I have often made 
upon reading the lives of the philoſo- 

6 phers, and comparing them with any 
great men of the 


e àntient ſages, a great part of © whoſe 
ee confifted in a temperate 


s and 


0 


0 A O, c. 187, 


«and. abſtemious courſe of life; one 
40 would think the life of a philoſopher, 


c and the life of a man were of two dif- 


Ruan dates. For we find that the 


e generality of theſe wiſe men were 


« nearer an hundred than ſixty years 


« of age at the time of their reſpective 
5 Jleaths,” | He adds, that it is ob- 

« ſerved. by two, or three antient au- 
6 « thors, that Socrates, notwithſtanding 
6, he lived in Athens during the great 
cc. plague—which. has been cele brated 
at different times by ſuch eminent 
80 hands never caught the leaſt infec- 
tion: which thoſe writers unani- 
106 « mouſly aſcribe to. that uninterrupted 
92 temperance which he always ob- 
" cel. A Ne 0. 195. 


(33) — Rac was a poet, as Wo as a 
ne? In the earlier part of his 
life, he ſeems to have devoted his muſe 
to the tender paſſion; but as more ſober 
years ady „ his compoſitions took 
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8. . turn: and it may be ſaid of 


this 
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this famous law-giver, ins our Fthic 
175 ſays. of himſelf, | ö To 


7274111 
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| "That not in  fancy's s maze be nee lung, MT 
But rity Wen eee his ing. 5 * 
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Accordingly, Fo not ein | publiſhed 
ſeveral didactic and political poems, 
but alſo drew up a ſyſtem of his laws 
in metre. The declaration cited in. the 
text from one of his poems, is un- 
queſtionably a very ſtrong proof of the 
rectitude of Solon's underſtanding: one 


cannot, therefore, without ſurprize 


find it cenſured in Plato's book of laws. 
For the moſt knowing man in the 
4 courſe of the longeſt life, as a noble 


writer has well remarked, | „ will al- 
„ ways have much to learn; - and, the 
* wiſeſt, and beſt, much to improve.” 
The truth is, the human mind is neyer 


\flationary - when it is not progreſſiye, 


it is neceſſarily retrograde. He who 


imagines, at any period of his life, that 
he can ee no e in moral, or 


hier 1 3 * 44, intellee- 
"09 4p 5 4 5 * % * * N * . 5 of A. — 
£ it ; "25 443 If {53} + a £ FF” > 1 
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intellectual improvements, gorge little 
acquainted with the extent of his own 
powers, as the antient voyager was with 
that of the terreſtrial globe, who ſup- 
poſed he had erected pillars at the end 
of the world, when he had only left a 
monument how much farther he might 
have proceeded. Plat. in vit. Solon. _ 

Ting: Let. en bree 1. 146. kek 
5 (35 70d Bacon — penis; 
that Cato's learning Greek in his old= 
" "0 was a judgment upon him for 
«© his blaſphemy ;” alluding to his hav- 
ing in a former part of his life expreſſed 

great contempt of the Greek philoſo- 
by. He had ventured indeed to pro- 


Ppheſy the ruin of the conſtitution, 


whenever that ſort of learning ſhould 
become the faſhionable ſtudy in Rome: 
and it muſt be owned, he did not take 
offence altogether without reaſon: He 
had conceived à very unfavourable opi- 
nion of its tendency, when the Atheni- 
ans, in the V. of R. 599, ſent three of 
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their principal philoſ6phers on an em 
baſſy to the republic. At the head of 
theſe was Carneades ; a” very celebrated 
leader of the Academic ſect. While he 
was waiting for an anſwer from the ſe- 
nate, he employed himſelf in diſplaying 
his talents in the art of diſputation: 
and the Roman youth flocked round 
him in great numbers. In one of theſe 
public diſcourſes he attempted to prove, 
that << juſtice, and injuſtice, depend al- 
together on the inſtitutions of civil 
* ſociety, and have no ſort of fe unda- 
« tion in nature. The next day, 
agreeably to the manner of that ſect, 
and in order to ſet the arguments on 
each ſide of the queſtion in full view, he 
ſupported with equal eloquence the re- 
verſe of his former propoſition. Cato 
— 1 was preſent at both theſe diſſertations, 
1 pes being apprehenſive that the moral 
11 | principles of the Roman youth might 
de ſhaken, if they ſhould become con- 
verts to this indeciſive mode of philoſo< 
3 he was anxious to prevent its 
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reception: audi he did not reſt till he 

nad prevailed / with the ſenate to diſmiſs 
theſe ambaſſadors with their final an- 
{wer Bacon's, adv. of Learn. xili. 1. 


_ uit. Catan. M. Pin. H. N. vil 


een v. . 


5 15 3 To thoſe — form: their notion 
of propriety -- altogether from modern 
cuſtams and manners, the circumſtance 
here mentioned concerning Socrates, 
may to derogate from the gravity 
and wiſdom. of his character. An old 


philoſopher taking a leſſon from his 


muſic- maſter, is an attitude, in which 
a ſage of the preſent times would not 


chooſe. to appear. But it was much 


otherwiſe in antient Greece, where 


muſic was conſidered not only as an ac-' 


liſnment, but as an eſſential part 
| education, and no leſs favour- 
able to. the purpoſes. of the philoſopher 
and the ſtateſman, than to thoſe of the 
poet. ' Accordingly... Then Htocles  hav- 
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to touch the lyre ; his refuſal was:looked- 


upon as A4 mark of his being defi dent 
in a material article of liberal educa- 
Inſtances indeed of the happy 
effects of muſic in moral, political, and 
even medical application, occur in 


the Greek and Latin writers. The 


great Roman critic in particular, men- 


tions a very remarkable proof of its 
beneficial influence on the paſſions. 


Pythagoras being at an entertainment 


where ſome young men had too freely 
indulged themſelves in wine, over- 
heard them conſulting meaſures for 
fallying forth in order to violate the 

chaſtity of a certain maiden, belonging 


to a reſpectable family in the neigh- 


bourhood. The philoſopher. immedi- 


ately” ordered the minſtrels to change 
the ſprightly air they. were. then play-_ 


ing, to a certain piece of muſic com- 


poſed in ſolemn ſpondaic meaſures. 


The tranſition operated in the manner gf: 
PRhagnnee intended: it wrought ſuck 
mmediate change in thoſe inflamed 


1 N * 


ths; that reaſon reſumed its ſeat 


&d outrage they had juſt before deter- 
| mined. to perpetrate. It muſt be ac- 


knowledged, that this and other remark= 
able inſtances of the power which the 


great maſters of muſic among the anti- 
ent Grecians, are ſaid to have main- 
tained over the paſſions, have been 
queſtioned by ſome modern writers of 
confiderable- note, particularly by Dr. 
Wallis. But a late ingenious author, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhed tafte, judgment, 
and learning in various branches of uſe- 
ful ſcience and polite literature, were 
but the leaſt valuable excellencies of 
his reſpectable character, has refuted 


the objections which have been made to 
the credibility of theſe accounts, with 
great ſtrength of argument; and has 


vindicated the teſtimonies of Plato and 
Ariſtotle, who are the principal evi 


dences of the fact in queſtion, 1 in ſo ſa- 


tisfactory a manner, as not to leave the 
leaſt: reaſonable doubt concerning the 
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MA wonderful effects aſcribell to äntient 


„ muſic. See Srilling fett r power. & ptin- 
"Gp. of harm. P. 128 er ſeg. 'Tufe! ap. 


T2 Dun. 1. 104 10 . 8 
K a TR : 7 
bin » 20 | OF 1'1-06:01t ?: 


Event in eder ory; Halligceaſotnc- 


bo times occur of the amazing change that 


has been wrought on the paſſions by 
the power of muſic. A remarkable re- 
2173 lation of this kind is in Prince Canti- 
mir's hiſtory of the Turks, as the paſ- 
e is cited in a tranſlation of a late 
"ingenious French traveller's voyage 
into Greece: Sultan Amurath, that 
% cruel prince, having laid ſiege to 
e Bagdad and taken it, gave orders for 
putting 30,000 Perſians to death, not- 
boileg withſtanding they had ſubmitted and 


3 
_ 
4 
4 


„laid down their arms. Among the 


18 es number of theſe unfortunate victims, 
* Was a muſician. Ile beſought the 


a0 e officer ho had the command to ſee 


ehe ſultan 8 orders executed, to ſpare 
mee him biit for a moment while he might 


e be permitted to ſpeak to the ye. 
cc =. 


„„The officer indulged him in his in- 
i treaty; and being brought before the 
es ſaltan, he was permitted to exhibit 
« a ſpecimen of his art. Like the mu- 
« ſician in Homer, he took up a kind , 
al pſaltry which reſembles a lyre, 
and has ſix ſtrings on each, ſide; and 
” © accompanied it with his voice. He 
« ſung the taking of Bagdad. and. the 
triumph of Amurath. The pathetic 
„ tones and exulting ſounds which he 
« drew from the inſtrument, Joined to 
the alternate plaintiveneſs and bold- 
*« neſs of his ſtrains, rendered the 
« prince unable to reſtrain the ſofter | 
«© emotions of his ſoul. He even ſuf- | 
„ fered him to proceed, until, over- 
powered with harmony, he melted 
into tears of pity, and relented of his 
«cruel intention. In conſider ation of 
„„ the muſician's abilities, he not only | 
directed his people to ſpare „ | 
r among. the, priſoners, Who N' IB | 
ak mind,, advent all 1191 Bie them 
101 f of N 3 ossis cknlkant 
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bs inſtant liberty.” Guy's let. on ue 


ili. 85. 


(36) Some account has 11 been 
given of Coruncanius. See note 24. 
To his great abilities as a ſoldier he 
united the talents of a confummate 
lawyer ; ; and his opinion was held in 
ſuch eſteem, as to be deciſive in all caſes 
that concerned the theological and civil 
juriſprudence of his country. He was 
the firſt inſtance of a perſon of Plebei- 
an rank being raiſed to the dignity of 
Pontifex Maximus. 


Sextus EHu and Publi- Cra, 
were equally eminent for their ſuperior 
knowledge in the laws of their country. 
Each of theſe illuſtrious perſons when 
arrived at a time of life in which he 
was no longer capable of exerting his 
abilities in the more active Ines of 
public affairs, ſtill rendered himſelf uſe- 
ful to his fellow citizens by his coun- 

ſels 


* 
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ſels and advice. To this laudable pur- 
poſe they reſpectively continued to fre- 
quent the forum; where they were 
daily acceſſible to all who defired to 
conſult them, not only on matters of 
law, but upon every other article of pri- 
vate or public concern, in which their 
knowledge and experience could render 
them ſerviceable. Liv, A xvili. 1 
de Orat. iii. 3 3. 


( 97 This venerable Roman acquired 
great reputation in his earlier years by 
a ſignal victory which he gained, during 
the firſt Carthaginian war, over Aſdru- 
bal, in Sicily: for which he was ho- 
noured with a triumph. Some years 
afterwards being Pontifex Maximus, he 
rendered himſelf no leſs famous by a 
remarkable inſtance of patriotic piety : 
for a terrible fire having broken out in 
Rome, which threatened deſtruction to 
the temple of Veſta in which the ſacred 
palladium was * enſhrined; he boldly | 
refcued it from the flames at the im- 
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minent en of 5 life, and with te 


actual loſs of both his « eyes. As a pub- 
he mark of diſtinction for this h 104 
act of piety, and in conſideration of the' 
fatal conſequence which he ſuffered by 


it; he was allowed the privilege, when'- „ 


ever he attended the buſineſs of the ſe⸗ 
nate, of being conveyed in a car: a pti 


vilege, which never was granted to any 


other Roman. In the V. 522, the confiils 
being abſent from Rome. on an expedi- 
tion againſt the Gauls ; g it became ne⸗ 
ceſſary to create a dictator to preſide at 
the general aſſemblies of the peoplè for 
electing the annual magiſtrates : and 
Metellus, although he was then far ad- 
vanced in years, as well as totally be- 
reaved of fight, ſtill maintained ſo much 


; credit. and cult in n the re 2 as 


* i ; q 


prone vi, 43. bai of 1.2175 . 
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: (33) me i. ge e st tranſ.” A different 
mode © the | ame 1 mi ld, but perſulfive 


( ſpecies 


T, O, t Sc, 1 99. 


ſpecies. of as: is ſo happily ex- 
emplified i in another of Homer $ heroes, 
and ſo beautifully copied by his in- 
imitable_ tranſlator,” that the Engliſh 
reader cannot regret being turned a lit- 
tle gut of his way, in order to have the 
pleaſure of reviewing a fine paſſage 
which he has probably before admired.” 
It is in the third Iliad, where Ulyſſes is 
repreſented as riſing up to deliver his 
ſentiments, with ſuch an unpromiſing 
diffdence and confuſion in his air and 
_ countenance, as made no favourable 3 im- 
preſſion 0 on the audience: — — 9 


: f zſt 5 | | ; 
But * he ſpeaks, what ehecution flows + 110 8 

Soft as the fieeces of deſcending ſnoius . 
be copious accents fall with. eaſy e 


boi Melon they Talk. and fink into the heart, . 
3 "os Agamemnon LY call'd a ge- 
neral council, in order to confider 
whether it would be moſt advilable' 'to 
raiſe the ſiege and return to Greece; 
ſeveral ſpeeches. are made upon the oc- 
afin. and Neſtor cloſes the debate : 


Yr yt ar Tas) 
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To him the bing —— 


14 1 )3 
4 would the 8 * los to Greece, one - 


/ But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee ! 101 


* Such wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force de grey, 7111 
And 24: ah Rate Fall the haughty towers of Tray. | 


II. ii, 44⁰¹ Pope 9 _ 


+, (40) The ib, tribunes ie 
ficers whoſe buſineſs was, to decide all 
controverſies that aroſe in the army; 
to give the word to the watch; to ſu- 
perintend the works, &c. In the war 
between the republic of Rome, and An- 
tiochus king of Syria, (which broke 
out in the Y. of R. 562.) M. Acilius 
Glabrio, who commanded the army in 
Greece, detached. Cato with a conſide- 
rable body of troops to diſlodge a part 
of the king's forces, which had taken 
poſſeſſion of the ſtreights of Thermo- 
pylæ: and Cato executed this com- 
miſſion, which was the laſt of his mili- 
tary. exploits, with great advantage to 
his reputation. Theſe ſtreights were be- 
fore rendered famous in ſtory, by the 


celebrated, end. Who with three 5 


baillihie . „ 1 
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W Spartans withſtood, during three 
| whole days, the troops of Xerxes con- 
fiſting of a million of men. Put. in 
Pit. us. 


1 « Maſſiniſſa was king of Numi- 
„ dia, and once a declared enemy of 


the Roman common-wealth : but he 


* was gained over to their alliance, by 


* the. generous treatment of the firſt 
% Scipio Africanus; who, having taken 
« two of his nephews priſoners of war, 
*« ſent them back to him without a ran- 


4 ſom, From that time Maſſiniſſa al- 


ways acted with great fidelity to the 
*© republic, and retained a particular 
«friendſhip for Scipio, under whoſe 


6 roof he lodged when he viſited Rome.” 


Du Bois in loc. The relation between 
the hoſt and the gueſt was held by the 
antients, both Romans and Greeks, in 
the number of the moſt ſacred connec 
tions. It aroſe from the general cuſ- 


tom of receiving ſtrangers When upon 
their awer 1 FOI a” cuſtom ſo univerſally 
GU 4 eſtabliſhed, 
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* eſtabliſhed, that they were iſcarcely; 
ever reduced to the neceſſity of tak 
ing up their ene at an inn. 
| Be de 880 18. I -Of ins If 
02). This perſon, W name was 
Cneius Sripio, is ſcarcely ever mentioned 
by any other deſignation than . the fon. 
of the firſt Scipio Africanus; no anti- 
ent author except Valerius Maximus, if 
I miſtake not, having ſpoken of him by 
his proper appellation. It was his for- 
tune, indeed, to be more known by 
the honour he derived from his birth, 
than by any other diſtinguiſhing cir- 
cumſtance of his life: but it was the 
weakneſs of his conſtitution, not any 
defect of abilities, that prevented him 
from acting a conſpicuous part on the 
public ſtage of the world. Cicero in 
the treatiſe inſcribed Brutus, ſpeaks of 
him as one who would have figured 
among the celebrated orators of the: age 
in which he lived, if the exertion of 
his talents had not been greatly ore- 
boi : ſtrained 
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ſttüined by the ill ſtate of health under 
which he perpetually laboufed. He 
had given an advantageous ſpecimen of 
his genius in this way, by ſome publi- 
cations which were well received; par- 
ticularly a portion of the Grecian hiſ- 
tory, written with peculiar, elegance of 
expreſſion, and with that powerful har- 
mony of periods which was ſo much 
ſtudied by the great maſters of eloquent 
compoſition among the antients. In 
the war with Antiochus, king of Syria, 
he was taken priſoner: but that prince 
returned him to his father, by thoſe 
ambaſſadors whom he ſent to Scipio 
with propoſals of peace. Valerius 
Maximus repreſents his ſuffering him 
ſelf to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
as a circumſtance of the higheſt diſgrace: 
and produces this inſtance among 4 
others, of perſons who have ſhame- 1 
fully degenerated from the ſpirit of - 
their anceſtors. But the cenſure; ſeems i] 
to be uncandid: for the fame fact is — 
ee by every. one of the antient TH 


511181. : | hiſtorians, 
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hiſtorians, without the leaſt intimation 
of its having been conſidered by his 
contemporaries as a ſtain upon his cha- 
racter. Cic. de clar. Orat. xix. Val. 
Max. iii. 5. Liv. Hift. xxxviii. 37. 
[Rn de bel. Sr. 106. 


2 (45) The hiſtorical tracts here men- 
tioned, conſiſted of ſeveral pieces re- 
lating to the hiſtory and antiquities of 
Rome, particularly the firſt and ſecond 
Carthaginian wars, together with an 
account of the principal cities of Italy. 
The whole was drawn up, not only 
with great accuracy and knowledge of 
the ſubject, but with ſingular grace and 

elegance of expreſſion. QAuem florem, 
ſays Cicero, ſpeaking of this work in 
another part of his writings, aut quod 
lumen eloquentie non habent? The 
ſpeeches he collected and publiſhed 
amounted to about 150; in which, as 
we are aſſured by one of the greateſt 
maſters of + eloquence that Rome ever 
Pabel, Cato W all the pow- 
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ers of a confummate orator.  Accord- 


ingly, he was tiled by his ee 
raries the Roman - Demoſthenes ;” 


as he is frequently mentioned by the 


ſubſequent writers, under the deſigna- 


tion of Cato the Orator. It ſhould ſeem 
indeed that there are ſtill extant ſome 


very ſtriking proofs of this venerable 
patriot's rhetorical abilities; as it is 


highly improbable that Livy, in thoſe 
ſpeeches he has inſerted in his hiſtory 
as dehver'd by Cato, ſhould have had 
recourſe to invention, when the origi- 
nals were publiſhed and in every bo- 


dy's hands. Nor are his productions 


upon the ſubject of law intirely loſt; 


if it be true, as ſome civilians ſuppoſe, 


that he is the author of the regula Ca- 


toniana treated of in the ſeventh title of 
the Ath book of the Digeſt. Corn. Nep. in 
vit. Caton. Cic. in Brut. = Flut. in vit. 


Caton. 


18281 a0 1 


(44) It, was: not in amiab th om T 
| and improve the memory. that Pytha- | 


| _  goras 
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1 "gras: | injoined: his n che prae- 
tice of this nightly recollection: it was 
for a much more uſeful and important 
purpoſe. The object of the philoſo- 
+ 'pher's''precept, is indeed wholly of a 
moral nature; as appears from that 
noble ſummary of his ethics ſuppoſed 
to be drawn up by one of his diſciples, 
and known by the name of the golden 
verſes of of eons lg 5 | 


At 8 er ou, &c. 


Nightly forbear to cloſe thine eyes to ręſt, 
Ere thou haſt queſtion'd well thy conſcious breaſt 
What ſacred duty thou haſt left undone ? 
] bat aft committed which thou ought t to ſhun ? 
And as fair truth, or error, marks the deed, 
Let fweet applauſe, or ſharp reproach, fucteed. 
So ſhall thy eps, while this great rule is thine, 
Undevious Sauk in virtues paths divine. 


it ide is not a little Garprifing that Cicero 
ſhould have conſidered. this great pre- 
cept, merely in its nechanical operation 
c 50 one of the faculties of the human 
> M1990 | mind, 
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mind, and have ö paſſed over unnotieed 
its more important intent and efficacy ; 


gefpecially as he had ſo fair an occaſion. 


— pointing out its nobler, purpoſe. 
FHorace has applied it to its proper uſe; 


1 with his uſual addreſs, has indi- : 
;>reftly, recommended it to his reader's 


Practice, by ee the 8 of it 
in his own: 1:81 it vd wog 


— - Neque enim cum lectulus me 

A Axcepit, deſum mihi : “ Rectius hoc ft "os 
Hoc faciens vivam melius ; ſic dulcis amicis* © 
* Occurram ; Hoc quidam non belle: numquid ego illi“ 
« Tmprudens olim faciam fumile ?““ He 0 mecum 


Compreſſi $ agito n by ae 


N there never was a rule of con- 


duct delivered. by any uninſpired mo- 


raliſt, which hath fo powerful a ten- 
dency to promote the intereſts of virtue 
as the preſent precept. It 1s ſcarcely 
polfible that the man who- every night he 


lay $ his head on his pillow, reviews 
„His Betons of the day palt, and fairly 


brings them to the tribunal of his con- 
nin ſcience, 
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ſcience, ſhould not riſe the next morn- 
ing with ſtronger impreſſions of his 
ſocial and religious duties, and with a 
more guarded attention to avoid thoſe | 
moral deviations he had fo ſeverely ar- 
raigned. 


(45) Cato ſtood ſo high in the eſteem 
of his country, by the repeated and 
unqueſtionable proofs he had given of 
his ſuperior wiſdom and integrity, that 
in all occurrences of difficulty, or 
danger, the public looked up to this 
honeſt and ſagacious patriot, as to an 
experienced pilot, by whoſe judgment 
and advice the ſtate-helm might moſt 
ſecurely be fteered. In confequence 
of this juſt and general opinion of his 
probity and abilities, it was uſual, if 
any queſtion of importance happened to 
come before the ſenate in his abſence, to 
adjourn the debate till they could receive 
the benefit of his counſel and . 
Fur. in vit. Caton. 


(46) ky 


0 
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(46) Arehyta, was greatly diſtin * 


guithed'i in his generation, as a ſoldier,” 
a ſtate's-man, and a philoſopher : cha- 


racters which, although by no means 
incompatible, are rarely found unitet = 
but in antient ſtory. In his martial ca- 


pacity, his fortune ſeems to have been 
at leaſt equal to his genius; for tho 


he had frequently commanded in the 
day of action, he never but once loſt a 
battle. As a ſtate man, he was held 
in ſuch high eſteem, that he was ſeven 
times raiſed to the chief magiſtracy of 


Tarentum, notwithſtanding an expreſs 
law of the common-wealth by which 


no man was capable of being elected a 
| ſecond time into that office. As a p, 
laſopher, he was ranked among the moſt | 
famous of the Pythagoric ſect; and had 
ſtudied under the celebrated founder of 
that diſtinguiſhed ſchool. The bran- 
ches of ſcience in which, beſides ethics, 
he principally exeelled were, aſtrology, 
geometry, and mechanics. Fhis great 


man, who flouriſhed in the fourth cen- 
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tury from the foundation of Rome, 
added to the other advantages which 
diſtinguiſhed his character, the happi- 
neſs and the honour of bein 8 the friend 
of Plato. 


It is ſuppoſed that he periſhed by 
fſhip-wreck: a ſuppoſition founded on 
an ode of Horace, in which Archytas is 
introduced as imploring the rites of 
ſepulture from a certain merchant, who 
in the courſe of one of his commercial 
voyages, happened to approach the 
ſhore where the body of Archytas lay 
unburied. It ſeems, however, by no 
means clear, that the perſon who gave 
occaſion to this ode, 1s the famous Ar- 
chytas of Tarentum. It is indeed 
highly improbable, that the poet ſhould 
ſend his muſe into ſo remote a period 
as three hundred years from his own 
times, in queſt of a ſubject unintereſting 
to the age in which he wrote, and from 
which the only apparent inference to 
be drawn, 18 a very trite and common 
moral. 


\ 


moral; I this ode, therefore, really 
relates to the ſame Archytas who is the 
principal object of the preſent remark z 
it ſeems reaſonable to believe, that it 
18. much mutilated, and that thoſe. 
verſes which marked its application to 
ſome recent cireumſtance of the times 
have been loſt. And what ſtrengthens 
this conjecture is, that it is the only 
compoſition in the writings of this ad- 
mirable lyriſt, that does not either di- 
rectly, or obliquely, point at ſome pre- 
ſent, or late occaſion, But be this as 
the critics may determine; it is at leaſt 
indiſputable, that the ode in queſtion 
has furniſhed the pathetic Prior with 
hints for one of the moſt elegant and 
affecting 'elegies that ever appeared in 
the Engliſh language. Diog. Laert. in 
vit. Archy. Hor. Od. i. 28. Prior's Ode to 
ee ey. of Col. G. Villiers. | 


* 


6650 In the v. of R. 432, the two 
conſuls here mentioned marching at the 
head of the Roman army in order to 


0 2 attack 
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attack the Samnites, fell into an am- 
buſcade which had been moſt artfully 
laid for them by Caius Pontius, who 
commanded the enemy's troops. The 
Roman forces not being able either to 
advance or to retreat, were compelled; to 
deliver up their arms and ſubmit to ſuch 
other ignominious terms as were impoſed 
_— nne, Liv. ix. 1. 


(48) The office of cenſor was the 
higheſt honour, to which the ambition 
of a Roman citizen could aſpire. Be- 
ſides other great powers annexed to, this 
magiſtracy, it gave a right to inquire 
into the private life, and moral con- 
duct, of every Roman. Even the. fe- 
nate was no ſanctuary againſt its juriſ- 
diction: and a cenſor had the power to 
expel a member from that aſſembly, 
who upon any occafion had acted a 
part unworthy of his rank and charac- 
ter. Cato was candidate for this poſt 
in the V. of R. 568; and he ſuc- 
ceeded, . the principal 

| part 


4 


GAT. wan 


part of the nobility ſtrained every 
nerve to prevent his election. They 
had reaſon indeed to dread his being 
choſen: for he entered upon the office 
with an honeſt and inflexible reſolution 
of exerciſing its functions agreeably to 
the important ends for which it was 
anſtituted. Accordingly, he exerted 
the cenſorial powers with much ad- 
vantage to the common-wealth ; as he 


pointed the whole force of his authority 


-againſt that luxury and licentiouſneſs, 
which were now beginning to make 
thoſe firſt vigorous ſhoots, that in the 
fubſequent ages univerſally over-run, 
and at length, by ruming the virtue, 
deſtroyed the liberty, of the republic. 


The ſingular ſpirit and integrity with 


which he adminiſtered this high em- 
ployment, did not paſs without ſuita- 


ble marks of public approbation: and 


he was honoured, by a general. vote 


at the expiration of his office, with a 


ſtatue and inſeri rde which was or- 
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dered to be erefted in wand gh of n 


* 1 * 


The e b whack n call 
ed forth his cenſorial · chaſtiſement on 


the perſon mentioned in the text, is re- 


lated by ſeveral of the antient writers, 
but with ſome immaterial variation in 
reſpect to circumſtances, The account 


Livy gives of this matter, ſeems to reſt 
upon the moſt authentic foundation; 
as he took it from the ſpeech that 


Cato delivered upon this very occaſion: 
a ſpeech, the hiſtorian obſerves, in 
which the powers of reaſon and elo- 


quence were ſo forcibly united, as 
would have conſtrained even the brother 


himſelf of Flamininus to have paſſed 
ſentence againſt him; had he preſicdled 
as judge at the trial. The general pur- 


port of the charge as ſtated by Cat 
was, that Flamininus having eee 


upon a noble youth with whom he 
was engaged in an abominable con- 


nection, to attend hin into the pro- 


vince; 
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vince; the boy was perpetually com- 
plaining that in order to comply with 
his deſire, he had loſt the opportunity of 
being preſent at the gladiatorial combats 


in Rome. It happened, while Flamini- 
nus was in the midſt of a public enter- 


tainment and fluſhed with wine; that a 
meſſage was delivered to him from a cer- 
tain nobleman of Gaul, acquainting 
him that he was arrived with his family 


in the Roman camp and deſired to ſur- 


render himſelf into the proconſul's pro- 
tection. Flamininus ordered him to 
be introduced: and while the unfor- 
tunate Gaul was addreſſing his ſpeech 
to him, the proconſul, turning to his 
pathic, * You were diſappointed, ſaid 
he, „of being preſent at the gladiatori- 
e al combats in Rome, but do you wiſh 
now to ſee a man die?“ The youth 
had ſcarce time to reply, when Flami- 
ninus ſnatched up his ſword; and by 
an- unexampled act of the moſt perfidi- 
ous and wanton cruelty that ever diſ- 
mee I nature eplunged it into 
nee "2 4 the 
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the-ſtranger's heart. Plut. et Corn. 
Nep. in wit. Cuton. Liv. xxxix. 50. et 
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ric a 1 V. of R. 1 N in * 
conſulate of Fabricius, the Samnites, 
(a nation which inhabited a diſtrict of 
Italy now called Abruzzo). together 
with almoſt all the other Italian ſtates, 
took AP Arms againſt the republic. j o8 O 
inſtigated by the Tarentines; who not 
Thinking the confederate armies, in 
conjunction with their allies, ſuffici- 
ently ſtrong to oppoſe the Romans, 
applied for ſuecour to Pyrrhus king of 
Epirus. This celebrated commander 
readily accepted the! invitation; and ſoon 
landed at Tarentum at the head of a 
very conſiderable body of troops. In 
the courſe of the war, Fabricius, together 
with two other perſons of principal rank, 
were commiſſioned by the ſenate to treat 
with Pyrrhus concerning an exchange 
an peine : and it was at an enter- 


tainment 
i 
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tainment given to the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors upon this occaſion, that Cyneas, 
the favourite and able miniſter of Pyr- 
rhus, related to them the general princi- 
vhs of the Erne doctrine. 


5  Epicurus inet to ad his "ile 
l in Athens, the place of his nativity, 
about twenty years before this converſa- 
tion is ſaid to have paſſed; and which 
probably was the firſt notice the Romans 
received of a ſyſtem, that in after times 
became the faſhionable doctrine in Rome. 
That ſuch a genius as Lucretius ſhould 
appear in the number of its warmeſt 
converts and admirers, is a remarkable 
inſtance that reaſon has ſometimes Prov- 
ed the dupe of imagination even in wan 
fineſt eu bg 
fl: :2q60! 
19113; Ne P ger * Phillfagher 
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Indeed, the wildeſt reveries of fancy ne- 
ver conceived a more abſurd and extra- 
vagant romance, than that great poet has 
delivered as a ſober ſyſtem of phyſics; ini 
one of the nobleſt didactie poems extant. 
But although his maſter's natural phils< 
fophy has been juſtly rejected with con- 
tempt; his moral doctrine has received, 
perhaps, a ſeverer treatment than it des 
ſerved. Unfortunately in this reſpect 
for the credit of Epicurus, as well as for 
the conduct of ſome of his leſs diſcerning 
followers, he made uſe of an ambigu- 
ous term to expreſs the gonerning motive 
and uitimate object of human purſuits : 
for if he had called it happineſs, and 
not pleaſure; his diſciples, it is proba- 
ble, would not ſo generally have miſtaken 
his meaning, nor wandered with ſharne 
and diſappointment through the paths 
of voluptuouſneſs, in queſt of that feli- | 
city which is an to be found in thoſe 
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Epicurus was the laſt among thoſe 
ſages of antient Greece, who diſtinguiſn- 
ed themſelves as inſtitutors of new ſy- 
ſtems; the ſupſequent philoſophers of 


note in the different ſecks, having no 


otherwiſe rendered their names famous 
than by explaining, or improving, the 
general principles of their reſpective 
founders. Indeed, to ſpeak with ſtrict 
hiſtorical -/precifion, Epicurus himſelf 
was not the original author of the theory 
that paſſes under his name; as the fun- 
damental principle of his phyſiological 


ſyſtem: was the antient atomical philoſo-— 


phy, which had been revived, and intro- 


duced into Greece, by Democritus about 


a century before him. Plut. in vit. 
Pyrrh, Blair's chron. Diog. Laert. in vit. 


28. 


6300 In a battle which: was | Fought 


between the republic and the Latins in 
the Y. of R. 457, Decius, who com- 


manded the left wing of the Roman 
army, finding his troops begin to yield 


to 
« | 
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to the impreſſion of the enemy, had 
great reaſon 'to apprehend . a general 
rout would enſue, In this exigency he 
had recourſe to devotement ; by which a 
commander in chief, making a voluntary 
oblation of his own life in the field of 
battle, was ſuppoſed to appeaſe the an- 
ger of the Gods, and reconcile them to 
the cauſe, of his country. Accordingly 
Decius, inſtantly calling upon the high 
Prieſt to pronounce the form of invoca- 
tion appointed by the Roman ritual 
for that purpoſe, ruſhed into the midſt 
of the engagement; where after having 

performed wonders of valour, he was 

at length cut to pieces by the enemy. 

In a ſubſequent war with the Samnites, 
Publius Decius, the ſon of the former, 

ſacrificed his life in the ſame manner, 
and upon a ſimilar occaſion. This ſu- 
perſtition took its riſe from the ſpirited 
conduct of ſome heroic captains of more 
remote times, who when they were 
ſtrongly preſſed 1 in battle, and ſaw their 
en giving way, endeavoured to call 


them 
0 
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them back to the charge, and ſometimes, 


perhaps, ſecured the victory, by this 
animating and heroic expoſure of their 


on lives to certain and immediate 
deſtruction. It 1s to be obſerved, how - 
ever that theſe military facrifices pre- 


vailed only in the earlier ages of the 
common-wealth. In more improved 
times, the principle upon which they 


were founded began to be queſtioned: 
it was aſked, Que fuit Deorum tanta ini- 


 quitas, ut placuri popula Romano nan 
polſent niſi viri tales ocridiſent? The 
good n which ſuggeſted this queſ- 


tion, ſoon taught the Romans, that al- 


though courage inſpired by ſaperſtition 
has ſometimes led to unexpected vic- 
tory ; yer a principle of honour united 
With a ſpirit of ambition, are motives at 
_ kaft:' equally vigorous, and much more 
| hkely to purſue the proper meaſures 
for obtaining the ſame end. Accord- 
- wgly-mthe later and more enlightened 
periods of the republic, we find this 
la ee together with others of the 
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ſame ſuppoſed efficacy in matters of 
war, rated at their: true value; and if 
not in every reſpect totally laid aſide, 
yet obſerved 'merely in compliance with 
vulgar. credulity, and popular attach- 
ment to antient forms. Liv. viii. 9. x. 
17 Cie. de N. os 11. 3: 1. 2835 


4 5 15 The Gignal viſtory nada in 
the text, was obtained by Duilius in 
the V. of R. 495, and the gallant com- 
mander was honoured with the pomp. 
of a public triumph. But this was not 
the only diſtinction conferred on his 
important ſervices. The Romans in 
order to tranſmit the memory of them 
to future generations, cauſed filver me- 
dals to be ſtruck, and alſo a pillar of 

white marble adorned with naval orna- 
ments to be erected in the forum. Both 

theſe memorials have had the uncom- 
mon fortune not to diſappoint the pur- 

poſe for which they were intended: as 

ſome of the medals are ſtill to be ſeen 
in the cabinets of the curious ; and the 
5 1 marble 
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marble pillar with its inſcription, acci- 


dentally dug up in the laſt century, is 
at preſent the object of the traveller's ad- 
miration in the piazza di campidoglio of 
modern Rome. Nothing indeed ſeems 
to have been wanting to complete the 
glory of this illuſtrious action, but that 
Duilius had been leſs ſenſible of it him- 


ſelf; as the oſtentatious privilege he 
aſſumed in conſequence of it, betrayed 


a vanity altogether unworthy of a great 
ſpirit. Non contentus unius diei triumpho, 
ſays Florus, per vitam omnem, ubi a cena 
rediret, prælucere funalia, præcinere ibi 
Tibias juſſit, 2 quotidie triumpharet. 


Pigb. wel, B. . 8 


FF 


the mother of the gods, was worſhiped 


at Peſſinus in Phrygia, under the figure 
of a rude ſtone; which was reported to 
have fallen from heaven on mount Ida. 
The Sybilline oracles being conſulted 


in conſequence of ſeveral prodigies 
which alarmed the republic in the V. 
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of R. 5493 the pirkons appointed to 


|  Hiſpett thoſe pretended prophecies, de- 


elared that certain advantages, which 


they particularly ſpecified, would ac- 
erue to the common-wealth, if this ex- 


trabrdinary image could be procured. 
and brought to Rome. A ſolemn em- 
baffy. was appointed for that purpoſe: 
and the Wale, if a ſhapeleſs ſtone 1 Dy 
_"_ called, was s accordingly, obtained. 


"The 5p eee in the 
text, were ſocieties eſtabliſhed in ho- 
|. nour of particular divinities, and for 
the puurpoſe of celebrating their annual. 
feſtivals. A cuſtom of the fame = 
prevails | in Roman catholic countries, 
where in every great town there are 
focieties under the title of - confrairies, Xo 
who meet to celebrate the anniverſary. i 
of the Par ticular faint whom. they þ have 


n 


would be, ir this were e the only heb 
2 8 1811 of 
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of conformity between Papal and bares 
Sm Liv. xxix. 1 £ 
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( 37 The Roinanis; by a caſtorh on 
rived to them from Greece, uſually ap- 
pointed at their fociat meetings a pre- 
| fident of the club, who was either no- 
minated by the general conſent of the 
company, or choſen by balot. When 
the principal object of theſe parties, was 
_ to. indulge themſelves in the pleaſures 
of the table; the buſineſs of the .chatr= 

man_(to expreſs his title in modern 
phraſe) was to regulate the mode of 
drinking, and announce the laws to be. 
obſerved for that purpoſe : fo which he 
uſually added, aut bibe, aut abi. To 
theſe laws and the admonitory clauſe 
generally annexed to them, the ſermo 
in poculis gui a ſummo adhibetur, men- 
tioned in the text, ſeems to allude. As 
regulations of this ſort had certainly 
more of conſtraint than is conſiſtent 
with that eaſe and freedom ſo eſſential 
to the true enjoyment of the ſocial plea- 
EO P ſures; 
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_ ſures; one cannot but wonder that this 
cuſtom, which undoubtedly took its riſe 
in the ruder ages of the Roman com- 
.mon-wealth, ſhould have continued dur- 
ing its politeſt and moſt improved pe- 
riod. Horace, however, agreeably to 
that refined. good ſenſe. and elegance 
of ſentiment which diſtinguiſhes his 
character, ſaw and condemned the ab- 
furdity of this practice; as the gueſts at 
his own table, he tells us, were ſub- 
ject to no other rules but ſuch as 
ö A {heir a taſte and e 


Prout cuique libido 71 
i Siccat i inæquales cal; ces conv va, Hauer, NE 
" een inſanis. | Dy 


When the company” 8 of men 
of ſpeculative and philoſophical - 
the prefident hat a farther. office at- 
NS to him beſides that already men- 
, tioned. He propoſed the topics of con- 

verſation, and delivered out ſach: queſ- 
tions for their common diſeuſſion as 
buli 8 J might 
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m icht pb at once both inſtructbe 
and amuſing. To this end, it was ne- 
ceſſary that the perſon 2 officiating 
ſhould be well acquainted with the re- 
ſpective talents of the ſeveral members 
of the ſociety; as it was his buſineſs, by 
ſtarting ſuitable ſubjects for their exami- 
nation, to give each in his turn an op- 
portunity of diſplaying his peculiar 
genius and powers. Some very valuable 
ſpecimens of the nature of theſe literary 
 affemblies, and the manner in which 
they were conducted, have been pre- 
ſerved in the writings of ns and 
Plutarch. 


e 


For the reſt, it appears that Cato, 
notwithſtanding he obſerved in general 
a moſt abſtemious ſobriety, did not ſcru- 
ple, upon proper occaſions, a little to de- 
Aeviate from! the ſevere rules of a rigid 
temperance. It was with Arbat Pro- 
f 1 therefore, that Horace. bited the 
example of this venerable ſage, as an 
i his philoſophical 
e EE 1 
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friend to taſte freely of the good old 
wine he had broached on parpoſs! for his 


entertainment: lie, e E1q1D) 
Narrator, et Priſc Gate. mort mavwarh 


Hep mero caluiſe < irtus. 


The truth is, the poet might, upon 
this occaſion, have exhorted his friend to 
a leſs reſtrained enjoyment of the good 
cheer he had prepared, by an higher 
authority than even that of Cato; 4 
indeed good ſenſe could appeal to any au- 
thority higher than its own. , For Plato, 
expreſsly recommended it to his diſciples 
to indulge themſelves ſometimes in a free 
participation of theſe convivial pleaſures, 
as conducive to very important purpoſes 
of a moral kind. By occaſionally com- 
plying, to a certain degree, with the gay 
humour of thoſe lively parties, they 
would learn, he told them, to converſe 
in che world with leſs danger from its 
allurements; ;-and: prove the ſtrength of 
their "virtue, not 5 declining oppor- 
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tunities of putting it to the trial, but by 
vigorouſly exerciſing it in the midſt of 

temptations. The philoſopher added, 
that a farther advantage might alſo be 

drawn from a moderate indulgence. 
ſometimes in theſe table-gratifications ; ; 
as a free circulation of the cup, not only 
enlivened and invigorated the powers of 
the 'mind, but frequently called forth. 
the latent paſſions of the ſoul, and gave 
a'man an opportunity of diſcovering and 
| correcting thoſe ſecret flaws in his tem- 
per and diſpoſition which otherwiſe 
might have lain concealed, perhaps, 
from his moſt attentive ſcrutiny. Plut. 
Symp. 1. 4 Tuſe. diſp. v. 41. Hor. od. 
ul. 21. Plato de leg. ap. Aul. Tee XV. 25 
oo Meral. Saturn. Ii. 8. 


III 

VE foal That fociable "71 bench foi 
rit;'\which Cato preſerved to an extreme 
old-age, is particularly remarked by 
Plutarch in his life of this venerable 
Roman; as indeed it is one of the moſt 
: uncommon, as well as the moſt pleaſing 


291i . A3 features 
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features in his illuſtrious - character. 


For old-age” (as the ſenſible Mon- 


tagne with his uſual force. and boldneſs 
of metaphor ſtrongly expreſſes it), «© is 


cc, apt to impreſs. as many wrinkles on 
* the mind, as on the body; and there 


« are very few when advanced to that | 
0 period of life, gui ne fentent Fo aigre 
& l moiſi. It was from this ſingular 
livelineſs of good-humour, that Cato's: 
company was ſought, not only by men 
of the ſame age with himſelf, but by 
perſons of much younger years; as the 

natural Vivacity of his diſpoſition, to- 
gether with his great knowledge and 


experience of the world, rendered hig 


converſation equally inſtructive and 
entertaining. The uſual turn of his diſ- 
courſe with his friends at table, is a 
proof of the enlarged and manly ſen- 


timents of his heart; as it generally 


gave him occaſion to ſpeak with honour 


of thoſe. among his country-men ho 


had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 


| public, or private, virtues; 3 diſcourag- 


ing, | 
i 
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ing, at the ſame time, every topic 
which tended to gratify that little, ma- 
levolent ſpirit of detraction which is ſo 
apt to infect the converſation of thoſe. 
who, not being qualified to riſe to any 
degree of eminence themſelves, delight 
in expoſing the blemiſhes of others. 
In ſhort, what was faid of Plato's ſup- 
pers, might with equal truth be applied 
to Cato's: they afforded a feoft the 
«© next day.” To be able indeed to 
review with- ſatisfaction and advantage 
thoſe hours which have been paſſed in 
converſation, is a benefit that does 
not always attend them: and perhaps 
it is not often that a rational mind, af+ 
ter having ſpent an evening in what the 
world calls good company, may not look 
back upon it with the ſame reflections 
which the poet puts into the mouth of 
men 5 | T1591. RL: IQ 1 
1O e 3656 48990 It 75 
eien. bu Fei, 1 aſt'd my Ws wt lhe 
e e 1 — en begun ? 
Ot 1 451 . Perhaps 
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aa hats the jef that cherm d the Jprightly crom, St | 


And made be jovigl table laugh fo leud 
T9 ſome f A "notion 010'd' 72 pretenc 5 as 


Te an an words per vertEd forſe; JED ot 
: Tee a wild ſonnet or a wantam ain; 
Offente and torture 70 the ſober ear. 


© Perhaps, alas! the pleaſe ng fiream yoas 2 eg 1887 ? 
From this man's error, from another's fault; 1259101 


From topics which good-nature would forget, 
And [Prudence mention with, the laft regret. ett” Hoc 


Montag ili. 430. ed. par Coſte. Flat. | 
in wits: 
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Js : 4) A celebrated ator. "5 aug 
riſhed about the b of R. 590. It apf 


pears that he performed a part in the 
repreſentation. of ſeveral. of Terence 
| plays, 5 For re! 5 18 9 of} l 40 


5 56) He PROT to ce aud the "gi" 
Roman whoſe aſtronomical Kitt” e = OT 
| tended ſo far as to be capable of ca 405 
lating an eclipſe. "His knowleds e of 
the planetary revolutions Was of good | 
ſervice to Paulus Emilius, in e 
army he ſerwd as legionary 1 fi 
when that great commander in the . 
e | R. 585, 


| ; we | 
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R. 585, led the troops of the Ane 
againſt Peifes king of Macedon... For 
the day before that deciſive engage- 
ment, in which the Roman general ob- 
tained a complete victory over the king's. 
forces; ; Gallus appriſed the foldiers 
that an eclipſe of the moon would hap- 
pen that night. He aſſured them at the N 
ſame time, that it was by no means an 
ominous and alarming appearance, but 
a regular and neceſſary effect of thoſe 
laws which nature had eſtabliſhed in 
the heavens, and which human ſcience 
was able with great certainty to inveſti- x; 
gate. In conſequence of this predic- 0 
tion, the Roman army beheld the ex- 
pected phenomenon without the leaſt 
foreboding apprehenſion; whereas the 

Macedonian troops, on the contrary, 
looked up to it with terror and diſmay 
as a Prodigy that announced, (and of 
courſe therefore ; contributed to facilitate) 
their total ove ro. Flin. H. N. . if 
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675 With reſpect to Nevins ſee note 
Plautus is well known to the 
Engliſh reader, by an excellent tranſla- 


tion which lately appeared in ou lan- 


guage. Livius Andronicus was the firſt 
poet that exhibited a regular drama at 
Rome; in the year 54. But his works 
were ſo little eſteemed in a more refined 
age, that Quintilian does not even men- | 
tion his name when he is enumerating 
thoſe Latin poets, who had been diſtin- 
guiſhed by the tragic muſe, Concern- 


ing Craſſus, ſee note 36. P. Scipia, 


the chief pantiff, was uſually diſtinguiſn- 


ed by the appellation of Corculum, in 


alluſion to thoſe humane and ſocial vir- 
tues which particularly marked his cha- 

racter. He was the ſon of Scipio Nafica, 
who had the honour of being declared, 
by the unanimous voice of the ſen e, 
the worthieſt man in Rome. Marcus 
Cornelius C ethegus, by an inſtance which - 
rarely occurs in the Roman hiſtory, 
was adyanced, in the : of R. - 549, tg 
te dignity of cenſor before he had alle 


a 9 * . 
ot - x 4 Cy 4 
5 f . 


ed through the office of confal, He 
greatly ſignalized his valour in the ſe- 


cond. Punic war. Ryrn?. x. 1. Pigh. an. 5 


ü. 368 Liv. xxix. 2. 


(88) Cato was 3 of a great va- 4 


riety of tr eatiſes, upon ſub) ets of public 
utility. It is obſervable, that they were 


all of them compoſed only in his leiſure 


hours, and during thoſe intervals of pub- 
lic buſineſs which neceſſarily ſuſpended 
his more important labours. By theſe 
his inſtructive productions, he exempli- 


fied a noble maxim which he laid down 


in the introduction to one of them, and 
which Cicero i an. his oration for Plancius. 
; with to. much reaſon, extols : Clarorum 
Vir ar uM al que magnorum non minus otii 
um negotii rationem extare e 


The particular work mengionel | in | the 


text, 1 is the only part of his numerous. 
writings which have come down to us 


intire. The venerable author enters 
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nomy, and inſtructs the farmer in the 
beſt manner, of preſerving his fruits, of 
fattening his poultry and even of making 
all forts: of paſtry. But among the 
rules he has laid down for the kuſband- 
man's direction, there is one in which 
his ſpirit of parſimony has carried him 
much beyond thoſe bounds that à ſen- 
ſible and generous nature will always 
ſet to every conſideration of profit. In 
his advice to the farmer to diſpoſe of all 
his uſeleſs ſtock, he does not ſcruple to 

ſpecify the ſelling of a ſlave, worn out 

with labour and infirmity in his maſter's 
ſervice. Venda boves, i ſays this ſevere 

economiſt, vendat ſervum ſenem, fervum 

morboſum, & 1 750 N ſuperfit, * 
nee I | BINS; FR 104 


1 
n e 1 in bis Ife, * Osto 
| takes notice of this. ungenerous precept, 
has added reflections upon it that do 
honour to the nobler feelings of his O n 
moſt excellent. heart. In my opi- 
82 Mien, e this humane and amiable 


author, 
4 : 
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author, to conſider a llave as merely 
a beaſt of burden, and to drive him off 
your land, or ſell him, when age or in- 

40 firmities have diſabled him from work; 

« jg the mark of a baſe and ſordid mind, 
ho looks upon his ſpecies as ſtand- 
ing in no other relation to him than 

« as they are capable of adminiſtering 

to his intereſt or convenience. But 

„the laws of humanity, which nature 

ce; has ſo deeply impreſſed. on the heart of 

« man, create duties to which the inſti» 

*« tutions.of, civ1l policy cannot extend: 
they require us to exert ſentiments 

„ not only of tenderneſs, but on ſome 

«occaſions, of gratitude too, even to- 

ce wards the brute creation. In con- 

« for mity with this principle, to con» 

« tinue to nouriſh our old horſes and 

«dogs that are no longer able to per- 

form thoſe labours in which we em 

„ ployed them during the days of their 

e ſtrength and vigour, is an act perfectly 

<« ſuitable to that innate impreſſion of 

«compaſſion which is the diſtinguiſhing 
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of * The ftory of Xanthij pus, Arbe 
. „ Feticles, is well known. "When the | 
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. characteriſtie of the hum an ſpecies. 
e conſequence. of this ſenfibility of 
1 diſpoſition, the Athenians, after Ig 

had completed the building of the tem- 


ce ple called the Hecatompedon, exempted 


're from all future toil, thoſe beaſts of 
* burden whoſe labours had aſſiſted in 
46 carrying on that facred edifice; turn- 


« ing them into the public meadows to 


* range in eaſe and liberty during the 


« remainder of their lives. Thus like- 
re wiſe, near the tomb of Cimon, may 


4 {till be ſeen the ſepulchre of thoſe 
. Horſes with which he thrice obtained 
| 5 che prize at the Olympic gam mes.” ö 


e 


. they were engaged apalnt the” Peri- 
* ans, were conſtrained to abandon 


their city and retire to the iſland of 
% Salamis; Kanthippu embatked with 


** the reſt of His countrymen. His 
11 * faithful dog having been left behind, 
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St; fwam after the ſhip till it reached the 


= ſhore; where the poor creature was 
no ſooner landed than he threw him- 


1. 
A*. 


« ſelf down exhauſted with fatigue, 
and expired at his maſter's feet. Kan- 
* thippus buried him on the ſpot: and 

as a grateful memorial of his fidelity, 
erected a monument over his grave 
which remains to this day, and is 
known by the name of DN or 
| Fi the dog 8 e 


570 . The truth j is, we ought. none u 
55 os. - creatures endowed with a- ſenſitive 
« ſoul, as if they were void of all feel- 
« mg: and we ſhould accuſtom our 
| 1 c felves to treat them with tenderneſs, 
- © wereit for no other reaſon than as an 
| 1 exerciſe of our humanity, and in or- 


44 


1 « der to render our hearts, by habitual 


4 ſentiments of this kind, the more dif- 
of! poſed to exert the kind affections to- 


« wards our own ſpecies. For myſelf 


1 at leaſt ; I could not be prevailed up- 


Br eh, by any confideration, | to part 
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with an ox that had grown old and 
« infirm by labouring in my grounds; 
* much leſs could I be induced, for the 
« ſake of à little pecuniary advantage, 
et to ſell an old worn· out ſlave, and by 
« thus driving him from my family, 
«© baniſh him, as it were, from that 
« ſcene and thoſe habits of life to which 
* he had been long accuſtomed.” 4. 
To theſe generous 5 the 
humane Plutarch, I ſhall only add, that 
the ſame ſpirit of tenderneſs and grati- 
tude towards that animal, to which 
the huſbandman is ſo much obliged, 
appears to have actuated ſome of the 
antient legiſlators i in the earlier ages of 
the world. The good-natured prohibi- 
tion of Moſes not to muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn,” „ih no | 
doubt occur to every reader 's mind 
upon this occaſion. Among the Athe- 
nians there was a law, that rendered it 
penal to kill an ox that had been yoked 
Saber to | the plough or the cart. The 
ſame 


* 4 
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ty than baniſhment,' was to be found in 


lines, 
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of dion, under uo leſe a penal- 


the Roman code, in the firſt ages of 


that republic. And in both inſtances, 
the reaſon, expreſsly aſſigned for the 


law, is founded upon the ſame gene- 


rous. principle which Ovid puts into the 


mouth of ne in LOWE famous 


7 


9 (fwdamer e demum, nec e munere pes! 

15 Qui gotuit, curvi dempto modo pondere e tet 
. Ruri colam nactare ſuam; Qui trita labor 
L. quibus toties durum renovaverit eau, 2 
Tot Hederat n N colla ſecuri. ai 383 
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10Whafe ſoul to pity's gen'rous feeling ſteel' d. 
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> fell boa ox juſt recent 7 pas yoke; ;, 
one patient aer of his daily toil, 

Durho many à year has Rana the ofniblogal: 
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689) Some 


of, the com! mentators have 
obſerved, that. Ciceros memory failed 
him in this place; 45 Laertes in the 


Played. 1 dane ing his amd. bur. 1849 


1 4 4 II IL 111 1 
i cear'd a a plant encum'red with its ud . 
ie EB 38878 7231 "Pope's Ku. 
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paſſage; alluded, to, is not found em- 
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(6) The facteſs of the Roman Pre 
againſt the Samnites . in the V. of R. 
462, having compelled the enemy to 
ſue for peace; the ſenate left the terms 
to be ſettled at the diſcretion of Curius 


| Dentatus, the brave commander of their | 
victorious troops. The deputies from 
the Samnites, found the hero drefling 


his own dinner; which conſiſted only' 


of pot-herbs: and it was in this ſttua- 


tion that he rejected, with the magnani- 
mous ſpirit mentioned in the text, the 
very conſiderable bribe they preſutiied 
to \ offer him. Phat. 0 Val. Mar. 
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61) Cincinnatus was twice inveſted 


wirk this ſupreme authority: and the 


two facts which Cicero has blended to- 


gether, were divided by an interval of ſe- 


veral years ; the former reſpecting his 


firſt dictatorſhip, which was in the Y. 
of R. 295 and the latter having hap- 


pened when he filled that office a ſecond 
time, in the V. 314. The occaſion of 
this abſolute power being committed to 
his truſt at the period laſt mentioned, 


aroſe from the dangerous practices of 


Sp. Mælius; who taking advantage of 
the diſtreſs the public laboured under 


at this time, by a general famine, had 
rendered himſelf extremely popular by 
ſupplying the poor with corn at his 


own, expenee. It having been diſco- 
vered that he was concerting means, by 
the aſſiſtance. of the populace, to over- 
turn the government; the dictator ſum- 
moned him by Servilius Ahala, his 
er of the horſe, to appear before 


his tribunal. Melius refuſing to obey, | 
and appealing to the people for protec- 
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Ben ; Als 3 into the midft of the 
mob "mw ſtabbed m to 5 che . 1 


* 291 1 139% 


See 3 Nevin | Prey : 3 


his plough, by the perſons deputed from 
the ſenate to announce his being appoint- 
ed dictator; it is a ſtory too generally 
known to require a particular recital: 

but a ſtory, however, as Livy remarks, 
that cannot be too often repeated to thoſe 


who think nothing is deſpicable but po- 
verty, or truely honourable and praiſe- 
worthy but riches. Or to expreſs that 
admirable hiſtorian's ſentiment in his own 
more emphatical language, oper pretium 
et audire (ſays he) gui omnia pre divitiis 
bumana Hernunt, neque Bonori mag no lo- 
cum negue virtuti putant eſſe, nifi _ rn 


en pit Liv. i Ut. a6; iv. * 1 * EW 


(62) The epithet. vers rg 1 
| gives to this famous Lacedæmonian 
general, MW agrees with, his true cha- 


* 3 1 


ory Pt EO extreme- 


—iM— —— — — 


7 aro 
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1 i to 112 memory. Wich re- 
ſpect indeed to martial virtues, Lyſan- 
der's ſuperior merit may perhaps be 
admitted; but for the reſt, his conduct 


was ſtained with two of the blackeſt 


vices that can diſgrace the human heart; 
cruelty and perfidiouſneſs. To give a 


ſpecimen of his principles: one of the 


maxims by which he governed his ac- 
tions was, that men are to Were 
4. br en as s chaldren are by wow” 


The prince with - pho! Bann 


— held the converſation related in the text, 


was the ſecond ſon of Darius Nothus; 


who inveſted him at a very early age 
with the ſov'reignty of all thoſe provin- 
ces belonging to the Perſian empire, 


which were ſituated in Aſia Minor. 


He was brave but ambitious: : and was 


llain in the field of battle, attempting 


to wreſt the imperial crown from Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, his elder brather, 
Flur. in vit. Tun ke A Tel © 


a  (63)Tho 
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(63) The Hetrurians (a 8 whoſe 
territory is now partly comprehended 


in that diſtrict of Italy called St. Peter's 


patrimony) having broken the truce 
which they. had made with the republic 
in the V. of R. 454; the Romans ſent 


an army into their country, to take ven- 
geance for their breach of faith: and 
the command was given to T. Manlius 


Torquatus. But that general having 
ſoon after been killed by a fall from his 


horſe; Valerius Corvus was choſen to 


ſucceed him in the conſulate. His elec- 
tion was attended with a circumſtance 


which had never happened before: for 
his character was ſo univerſally revered 


by the people, that they gave him their 
general ſuffrage without one diſſenting 
voice. This was the ſixth time of his 

being raiſed to the conſular dignity; and 


the laſt of his military expeditions. But 


although he was now 'far advanced 1 in 


years, his appearance' at the head of the 


Roman army ſo terrified” the | Hetru- 
rians, that they immediately retired 


« within 


| 
| 
4 
2 
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within theirintrenchments andicould by 
no means b be Pl 'oyoked to give him battle. 
This great man (to give his character 
in the words of a late ingenious. hiſto- 
rian) „ was not only a thorough pa- 
« triot, and perfect pattern of that zeal 
** which men owe to their country; but 
, an excellent model of the: paternal 
% care which the head of a family ought 
„ to have of his children, and relations. 
« Great in peace, and great in war, Va- 
« lerius Corvus ſhone eminent among 
« thoſe heroes who appeared in the moſt 
« glorious, becauſe in the moſt virtu- 
ous, age of Rome.“ Faul an. Hooke's 
 _ +, 543. „ 185 | 
3 8 ok Merellu: wa diflinguiſhed 

himſelf by his talents and his virtues, 
in the ſeveral, departments of the ſtate 
to which he was called by the general 
voice of his country: and his old- age 
proved no leſs glorious to himſelf, and 
beneficial, to the republic, than every 
former Period of. his honourable life. 


5 Q4 See 
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See note. 45.7 Attilius Calatinus, after 


having been twice conſul, was in the 
Y. of R. 504, advanced to the dictator- 
ſhip. ' Cicero ſcarcely ever mentions 
his name in any part of his writings but 


in terms that ſpeak the warmeſt ſenti- 


ments of his merit: and indeed his cha- 
racter appears to have been univerſally 


admired. When it is confidered that 
Calatinus flouriſhed in the golden age 


of the republic, and in the ſame period 


with Coruncanius, Curius and Fabricius; 


it muſt be acknowledged, that it is not 
in the power of language to convey a 
ſtronger idea of exalted virtues, than is 


expreſſed in the very ſimple, but ſig- 


nificant, epitaph inſcribed on his mo- 
nument, and alluded to in the text: 
UNO. ORE. PLURIMR. CON SEN. 


TIUNT. GENT Es. * 


Fa 1 L895, nn, 


(6 5) Som account of Craſſus has al. 


W been given. See note 36. It 
Pen * the epitome- of Livy, that 
* Le- 
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M. Lepidus died in the V. of R. 4 
If he is the ſame perſon, therefore, whoſe | 
name is regiſtered in the Capitoline mar- 
bles, as conſul in the year 521; he muſt 
have been more than a hundred at the 
time of his death, even ſuppoſing him 
to have been elected into that office con- 
ſiderably ſooner than the legal age. Liv. 
epit. xIvill. | 
(666) The college of augurs: it con- 
ſiſted at this time of nine members, the 
eldeſt of whom was always magiſter 
collegii, or preſident of the ſociety. Their 
buſineſs was to interpret omens, prodi- 
gies, &c. and to determine by the princi- 
ples of divination, whether any particular 
meaſure in queſtion would prove fortu- 
nate, or the cantury: 


£ ] I * - 


| (67) Ie Bens ſomewhat extraordinary 


_ that Cicero: ſhould aflert, there is no 


pꝛlſibie medium between the ſoul's ceaſ- 
ing to exiſt after death, or continuing 
to exiſt for ever. A temporary dura- 
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Ni. tion in a funde ſtate, is undoubtedly 
[i poſſible: and it was a tenet actually 


maintained by the Stoics. Zeno held, AS 
Laertius informs us, T Evxyv peta dvar 
eri QOapryv. de ab,: or, as Cicero 
himſelf has elſewhere, in more explicit 
terms, repreſented this opinion “ diu 


| 4 manſuros aiunt Animos, ſemper. ne- 
lj cc gant.” Their notion was, that the 
4 ſoul is an emanation of the divine eſ- 
1 ſence; into which, after having EX 
1 ae during a certain period in a, de- 
= 1: tached ſtate, it would again be reſorbed 
4 at the general conſummation of all 
1 things. With reſpect to the ſubſequent 
| | words which our author puts into the 
Þ mouth of Cato, quid igitur timeans fi 


aut non miſer poſt mortem, aus beatus 
etiam futurus ſum ; it may admit of a 
queſtion whether this is to be under- 
ſtood in a reſtrictive ſenſe, and as ex- 
preſſing only Cato's perſonal hopes of a 
happy immortality, from a conſciguſ- 

neſs of his endeavours to, deſerve it; or 
whether it is to be e conſidered; as a ger 


75 | 10 5 © — 
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neral declaration of his ſentiments, that 
the doctrine of a future ſtate of Punſſb- 

ment is abſurd and groundleſs. 9 
certain that Cicero expreſsly | derides 
the popular belief concerning the na- 
ture of thoſe puniſhments which would 
be inflicted on the impious in a future 


ſtate: gue eft Anus tam delira, he aſks | 


his friend in the Tuſculan Queſtions, 
gue timeat iſta? And it is equally cer- 


tain that the antient philoſophers con- 


ſidered this article of the vulgar creed, 
in the ſame light with Cicero. It has 


been aſſerted indeed by an ingenious 
foreign writer, that theſe philoſophers 


went much farther; and not only re- 


Jected with contempt. thoſe modes of fu- 
ture puniſhment which were ſet forth 
in the public religion; but, by main- 


< taining that vindictive juſtice could 
*© not enter into the attributes of the 
„ gSupreme Being, totally ſubverted one 
«of the ſtrongeſt pillars of morality,” 


[Entretiens de Cie. Yap Ia Nat. des Dieux, 
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3: & 8 321. The authority Apen 
which the learned Abbẽ reſts this charge, 
is founded on a paſſage. i in Ciceros trea- 
file de officits, in which it is affirmed to 
have been the unanimous. opinion of a// 
the philoſophers in general, numquam 
nec iraſci Deum nec nocere. But theſe 
premiſes do not ſeem neceſſarily to lead 
to the concluſion inferred from them. 
For admitting that thoſe iraſcible and 
vindictive paſſions | which inſtigate hu- 
man reſentments, are incompatible with 
the divine nature; it by no means fol- 
lows, that the offender againſt the laws 
of moral duty, had nothing to fear from 


the hands of the ſupreme Governor of the 


world. Accordingly, the ſame Philoſo- 


| phers who contended for this innoxious 
and unreſentful character of the : Deity, no 


leſs ſtrenuouſly maintained that tre {gre 
ſors would not eſcape with impunity. 


Thus Seneca unites both thoſe propo- 


ſitions, as being perfectly compatible 
with each other. Errat, ſays he, A quis 
Plat Daa nocere velle 7 nen Peſſunt, 

5 Nec 


80 A T Oo, xc. 255 


Nec 3 merle, queunt, nec facere.— 

Hi nec dant malum nec habent : ceterum 
caftigant et coercent & irrogant panas & 
aliquando ſpecie boni puniunt. Plutarch 
alſo connects the ſame principles and 
points out their conſiſtency, by repre- 


ſenting the divine puniſhments as ſo 


many merciful remedies which natu- 


rally tend to correct and heal the moral 
diſeaſes of the ſoul, and reſtore We 


original ſanity: Ov yap apoveral (o Oece) Tov | 
adinyozvra nana rab, ſays that knowing 


_ andſenfible writer, ode oy r. r apmaoayTlh 
Biaoders, ouFe putt Toy poigov vEpiobercs RNA 
IATPEIAS eveKa Toy Baixmoy &c. KOARZEI. 
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- As} it appears erdfors; that the doc- 

rine which Cicero, in the treatiſe above 
cited, affirms to have been maintained 
by all the philoſophers concerning the 
noral attributes of the Deity, is in no 


à future ſtate of puniſhment ; ; it ſeems 
_ reaſbniable' to conclude that in the paſ- 
tage nel \ ded occaſion to the preſent 
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that the only conſequence which would 


follow, .death, was either a total extinc- 


tion of being, or a happy exiſtence of 
endleſs duration. And that he cannot 
fairly be charged with entertaining ſo 
abſurd an hypotheſis, is farther evident 


from his own | expreſs. declarations} in 


other paſſages of his Wfitings, particu- 
larly in the concluſion of Scrpia's dream, 
where he admits that a diſtinction WII 


be made in the condition of the virtu- 


ous and the wicked, in a future ſtates; 


| Nor i IS. there any juſt reaſon to ſuſpect 


that this was not his real perſuaſion: 
not only as it is a doctrine moſt conſo- 


nant with reaſon and the general opinion 


of mankind ; but as it was maintained 
by. all the diſciples of the Socratic and 


i Platonic ſchools; that is, by thoſe ſages 
whom Cicero admired even to a degree 


of enthuſiaſm, and looked upon all 


| who. diſſented from their, principles, a8 
phil 0 hers ST the loweſt claſs. p/e/2n.-. 
c | Þ b — bi 


mark, he had no intention to aſſert; 
f in an abſolute and unreſtrained ſenſe, 


— 


pbiiphi=appetlonds bene ſays 555 | 
qui 4 Platone & Sorrate et e familia 
 diffident. | Tuſe. diſp. i. 21. Lipfe. Phyf. | 
iii. 11. Tue. diſp. i. 23. Teolag. des 
Philoſo oph. par Abbe d Oliver.) 111. %. 321. 
Sen. Ep. 9 955 Flut. us Foe "ard. 4 num. 
carrib. 1113 . 
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(68) He was pretor in "ths V. Gs 5 
and died before the expiration of his 
office. His father took the care of his | 
education into his own hands ; training 
him to all thoſe manly virtues, and in- 
ſtructing him in the ſeveral branches of | 
uſeful knowledge, in which he himſelf 
ſo eminently excelled. The young man 
Profited accordingly : and when he came 
forth into'the world, proved | himſelf the 
worthy ſon and diſciple of his wiſe and” 
revered inſtructor, Liv. he "PAS : 
Fl in vit. 5 oy | 
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6650 This venerable monarch is men- 
| tioned by ſeveral of the Greek and Ro- 
man x writcts, as an extraordinary in⸗ 
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| [Nance of lpgeriy particularly by Pli- 
he naturaliſt, who thinks there 15 


: Ne even to 130 years. 
ther uncertain at what e this ke 
flouriſhed ; ſome authors place his reign 
about the 1 30th year of Rome ; but a 
late learned and ingenious antiquarian 5 
with better reaſon ſuppoſeth it to have 

been about the V. of R. 214, or 540 

before Chriſt. The capital of his terri- 
tories was Tarteſſus z which the laſt men- 
tioned author together with ſome other 

reſpectable writers, aſſign ſtrong reaſons 
for believing to haye been the famous 
port of Tarfs to which Solomon's com- 
mercial fleets reſorted, It was ſitunted 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Spain, not far 
from the preſent city of Algeziras. Pix. 

H. N. viii. Carter's journ. from Cibralt. 
70 Malaga, Vol. 1. ene a th en 

" 4 ad 5 att * 14005 | t jo. XII! 
(70) Selen, after b naving eſtabliſhed 
his: We . in Athens, with: 
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his travels in Which he paſſed ſeverdl 
years When he ed, he found 


the common- wealth ſplit into three dan- 


gerous factions: at the head of one of 


"theſe; was Piſiſtratus, whoſe party So- 


lon with great ſpirit, though very inef- 


mn ax e Phat. in vit. . Solon. 


nin 1 41 F 

th 1) Althdugh the: pegs" of faicide 
ths generally prevailed among the an- 
tient Greeks and Romans; yet it was 
a practice condemned by the beſt and 
wiſeſt of their philoſophers. Nothing 


can be more clear and expreſs than the 


prohibition of Pythagoras with reſpect 


to this act, as cited by Cicero in the 


preſent paſſage: and in this he was fol- 
lowed both by Socrates and Plato. 


_ nobleſt and moſt enlightened of 
the Pagan moraliſts, confidered ſuicide 


as an act of rebellion againſt the autho- 
rity of the Supreme Being; who having 


placed man in his preſent poſt, hath re- 


ſerved to himſelf alone the right of de- 


——_ the proper time for his diſmiſ- 
R - mow 
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ſion. Agroebly to cheſe principles, 5 
cero in his relation of Scipio's dream, re- 
preſents] the departed ſpirit of ÆEmilius Q 
as aſſuring his ſony who had expreſſed an 
impatience of joining him in the hea- 
venly manfions, that there Was no ad- 
mittance into thoſe regions of felicity 
for the man who attempted to force his 
way into them by his own vdurbes 
riſed act. The Platonic poet, it is wall; f 
known, places thoſe unhappy perſons 
in a ſtate of puniſhment, who. not have. 
ing the piety and the-courage to ſupport 
their misfortunes with due reſignation, 
impiouſly endeavoured to deliver . ; 
ſelves by gn to be weir own exe 
cutioners. „itt 6 
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Y plbtinus allo one of the moſt proved? 
wrifers among the later Platoniſts, „ hath 
entered his proteſt againſt" the lawfuls 
neſs of ſelf- murder, in a treatiſe” writ: 
ten expreſsly upon the ſubject-. This 
piece indeed, though ſtill exiſting, hath 
never been printed: but the general 
principles upon which he argued, ap- 
pear from ſeveral paſſages of his writ- 
ings/ quoted by- Macrobius. . Among 
theſe; there ars two which deſerve to 
be Particularly noticed; as they place 
the crime in no common, though at the 
ſame time, in à very ſtriking point of 
view. The mere act itſelf, he obſerves, 
abſtracted from all other conſiderations 
which give it a criminal complexion, 
is committed with ſo much perturbati- 
on of mind as to diſcompoſe the ſoul 
with paſſion, in the very inſtant of 
its departure from the body ; and con- 
ſequently diſmiſſes her in a temper ill 
qualified to be aſſociated with the pure 
and undiſturbed ſpirits of a better world. 

He adds (and it is a reflection that de- 


a 9 1110 F * | 
| 8 R 2 ſerves 


very purtienlar circumſt 
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ſerves to he well-weighed bye thoſe who 
favour the practice he oppoles)/ that 
he who in any other inſtance deviates 
from the line of moral duty, like a man 
who ſtumbles in a plain path, may ea- 
ſlly recover his former ground; whete- 
as he who is guilty of ſuicide, ma) be 
reſembled to a man wWho makes à falſe 
ſtep on che edge of a preeipice ; His fall 
4 * "png and che ee irre- 
wrierabie. ( 16. ein of 
1214 5 noc 
88 Such were che enten of the maſt 
approved moraliſts among the arrtient 
" philoſop hets, The dectrine of the 
Stoics, it muſt be acknowledged; „Was 
more relaxed upon this important arti- 
dle. But although they did not ſeruple 
to repreſent it even as a duty in ſome 
Ances they 
s dought, if they had reaſoned conſequien- 
-* tialty from their own principles, to Have 
92 held it forth a8 highty*crimiftaP Hf 0 
For there is no preceptioftinorlity 
Which „ mare frequently 


214] nor 
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nor in ſtronger terms, than an unlimit- 


ed ſubmiſſion to the diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence. The truth is, the antient writ- 
(erg: of this ſect, are not more at vari- 
ance with reaſon, than with themſelves, 
in hat they have delivered upon this 
ſubject. Inconſiſtency indeed, is one 
of the characteriſtical marks of the 
Stoical ſyſtem; as Plutarch has, proved 
_ by a variety of inſtances drawn from 
the writings. of Chryſippus. Thoſe, of 
Seneca and Epictetus may equally be 


produced in ſupport of the ſame charge; 


o far at leaſt as relates to their ſenti- 
ments on the preſent queſtion. || For 
they ſometimes contend for the lawful- 

ie ſuicide without any reſtriction ; | 

| ſometimes: only under very peculiar 
ations; and ſometimes zealouſly 


* Gere upon their diſciples, as an, indiſ- 


peyſable obligation, the duty of a pious 


I acquieſcence under all the various ca- 


lamities of human life. Agrecably: to 
„ithis laft poſition,, Seneca; in, anſwen to | 


a querulous letter, he had received from 


1011 R 3 his 
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his Friend Lu cilius, occafioned by ſome 


domeſtic accident that had diſcompoſed 
his mind; ; repreſents” to him how much 

oe man to fortify 
his ſoul againſt all events; and ſubmit 


to the worfl, not only without com- 
plaint, but with a firm perſuaſion” that 


f* whatever is; is rigbt. Præparetur 


| enüu contra omnia: any m de Bube 


140 £0 0% 
1 9 


1 


1 8 & ultrices n ciibitl he 41 
eren e e 8 e ſenedtus, 


SITES) IJ 


—Honc rerum bene mutare non 


pofſumus: id poſſumus, 0 magnum feemere 
pnimum & viro bono dignum, quo fortt- 
rer fortuita' patiamur et Naturæ conſen- 


kiamus.— Ad hanc legem animus noſter 


aptandus eſt et guæcungue Hunte de- 


buiſſe fieri putet er Deum, quo auctore 
omnia proveniunt, ine murmuratione 


comitari.— Hic eft magnus animus gui 2 
Deo tradidit : at contra, Ie puſillus 


8 ac degener, gui obluctatur, et de vrdine 
g grins” male exiſtimat, & emendare mavulf 


| 8 | Ke ; Deos 
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Dees, FRAY 5385 A wiſe, and. good 
. man, ſays he, 4 ſhould ſtand pre- 


1 bored for all events, „ remembering 


5 FT : $ 


« "Redd birt: pain _ forrow, dif. 
«eaſe and infirmity are poſted in his 
5 1 Way. It is not in his power to change 
«theſe conditions upon which he re- 
&..ceives his preſent exiſtence; but it 
« certainly is, to ſubmit to them with 
« that fortitude, and acquieſcence in 
« the laws of nature, as becomes a vir- 
„„ tuous mind. It ſhould be our con- 
te ſtant endeavour therefore to reconcile 
„ our minds to theſe unalterable laws 
of providence, and to ſubmit to them 
„without murmur, or complaint; ful- 
ly perſuaded that every thing is as it 
e ought to be, and that the government 
of the world is in the hands of the 
e Supreme Being. To deliver himſelf 
up to that Being with an implicit and 
4 unxeſerved reſignation, is the mark 
c of a truly great foul ; as it is of a baſe 
160 Land little mind, to entertain unwor- 
„ R 4 66 thy 
* 1 „ 
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<4 thy ſuſpicions of. the order eſtabli 
ed in the world, to attempt to break 
<ithrough:the laws of providence, and 


<<. piouſly preſume to correct the ways: 
of G9 d. Sen. 15 107 batog 
MAT v JqAf ur 21001. ns :9131:1 ot ; SH] 
To the Game 3 and with equal 

inconſiſteney, is the doctrine of Epic 
tetus; on the one hand telling thoſe 
who complain under the preſſure of 
any calamity, that they have the ae» 


medy in their own power ; and on the 


other, -exhorting- them to bear with a 
patient compoſure of mind the evils 
that attend human life, and not P 2 
ſame to deliver themſelves "by an un- 
Warranted deſertion of 15 that po in Z 
Which the' Supreme Being "has thou ght 


proper to place them. d. L. 2. a 


* 


pb ili. 22, 2 23. 4 1 29918 190 


=? 2 fUDIET £ I 490 01 19b4%0 tri ο,⁸] 
pon the Whole, it appears evident 
that" the *wiſelt "and moff reſpektäble 
irs confidered' 


ſuicide 


. 5100 


| ſaitide:d3-a:criminal act; and that thoſe 
among them who maintained the con- 
trary opinion, yet admitted and incul- 
cated principles utterly ſubverfive':of 
that pretended right which they ſup- 
poſed every man to have over his own' 
life: fo little can thoſe unhappy men 
ber juſtified by the authority of the 
Greeks and Romans, who raſhly flee 
: from the evils of the preſent ſcene, by 
ade bang ane LR ur IRS 
ind. ol 2116 ' 


: + rio. Forte 228 | | + r ae 
1¹¹ 14480 22445 c > 4 4414 


8 That andifcver'd 4 country frm why u. 
N. tramglter Tr“ 1 0 
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6655 The regal government, ing 


10 5 of N. 43 ; the two firſt con- 


fall. one of whom was Junius Brutus, 
put themſelves at the head of their 


troops in order to oppoſe Tarquin's at- 
tempt. to recoxer his throne :; who for 
that Purpoſe; + entered the Roman 
We ae a, conſiderable, 


3D. a | force. 
19 13}. . | i 
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Force F As ſoon as the two armies camo 
in ſight, Brutus was marked out by 
Aruns, one of Tarquin's ſons, whe 
commanded” his cavalry: and both 
chiefs furiouſſy advancing before their 
reſpective troops, they were mutually 
flain by each others ſword. Liv. i. 64 
e 15. e di fee note 5047! 27 
rn „mene 
678) Marcus Attikus Nenn Was a 
ſecond time conſul in the V. of R. 497 
1 tthꝛe republic being then engaged in the 
= flirſt Punic war. "During ſome part of it, 
| Regulus commanded,” both by ſea and 
land, with diſtinguiſhed courage, con- 
duct and ſucceſs; but at length his army 
being defeated and himſelf taken pri- 
ſoner, he was ſent 1 in chains to Carthage. 
While he remained in this ſituation, the 
fortune of war turning to the difadvan+ 
tage of the Carthaginians, they ſent 
ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to pre- 
yail. with the ſenate to accept ternis of 
peace, or to agree to an exchange of 
9 > Regulus Was permitted to 
accom- 
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accompany the e 35 having 
previouſly engaged upon oath, that if 
they did not ſucceed in their negoti- 
ation, he would return to Carthage and 
ſurrender himſelf again their priſoner. 
But when he took his place in the ſenate, 
he ſtrongly diſſuaded them from enter- 
ing into any ſort of treaty with the 
enemy: and in conſequence of his 
opinion, the ambaſſadors were diſmiſ- 
fedowith an abſolute refuſal of the al- 
ternative they had offered. The brave 
and virtuous Regulus, incapable of 
violating the faith he had . ſolemnly 
pledged, returned to Carthage agreea- 
bly to his engagement: where ſoon 
afterwards, inſtead of being applauded 
and honoured for ſo unexampled a 
proof of inflexible integrity, he was 
YOu and tot: _ to 2, nk 0 ws 
1 03 10H01 M01 216h1 . Tere 
0 Horace: da Nannen vir- 

tyeand ſpirit which this: illuſtrious cap- 

tive r upon this occaſion, i in one 
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of..the. nableſt, ſtrains of his, immortal 
lyre. The, reality, haweyer,. of (thols = 
Rs Regulus is ſaid to have 
e Von his r eturn to Carthage, hath | 
een queſtioned, and with, great appear: 
of reaſon, by ſome mode n writers of 
enable nate in the republic, of 
letters. Se Hooke's R. H. ü. 47 4 M. 
Eutrap. ii. 17. 21. 25. Hor. ad. iii. 5, 
of” 4 Htafnogegofo” m6 THE) eifrig 
5070 The amo. brothers, here men- 
tioned, were Cneius and Publius Scipio. 
The former, who was father to the firſt 
Scipio Africanus, being conſul, in the 
V. of R. 535, when Hanibal was pre- 
paring to invade Italy; the command 
of the republic's forces in Spain, wa 
committed to his charge. Having em- 
bharked his troops for that proy 
band advanced as far as Marſeilles, he 1 
learned that the Carthag inian general 
had actually paſſed the Pyrenees. Suſ- : 
pending, therefore, his original IAG a- 


tion, he re- lande his army Nith an 1 _ 
5 n of appolingthe em s paſſage over 
190 A 6 | . the 
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| ihe Rhone: butt Hanibal * already 
paſſed that river. Upon theſe news, 
the conſul re-imbarked his troops: and 
diſpatching his brother, with the net] 
eſt part of the army, into Spain; he 
returned into Italy with the remainder, 
in the hope of being able to feach the 
foot of the Alps before Hanibal could 
arrive there. Soon afterwards the two 
armies came to an engagement; in 
Which Scipio's troops were defeated, and 
himſelf dangerouſſy wounded: In the 
farther progreſs of this war, Cneius Sei- | 
pio joined his brother Publius in Spain; 
Where they greatly ſignalized their mar- 
_ ball abilities. But in the courſe of their 
FN operations having thought'it expedient 
d divide their forces; they 5 were ſe- 
Parately attacked by the enemy, arid 
Lach of them flain in battle at the head 


of their reſpeAtive: forces. Liv. XXV. 34. 
eg, ITY 1 1 12 LR 1013; 5 Di 
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(7 Lucius mils 2. aal, og 
ae n Ce xerentids Varro, 
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choſen conſuls in the V. of R. 537. 
When Hanibal obtained a complete vic- 
tory over the Romans, in the famous 
fields of Cannae. The two conſuls be- 
. ing appointed by the ſenate to take the 
A command of the army; they found the 
Ciarthagimian general fo advantageouſly 
| | Poſted, that Emilius thought it by no | 
Y means prudent to hazard a battle. But 
NNW collegue Varro was of a different 
| opinion: and accordingly made ſuch 
5 movements as neceſfarily brought on a 
1 1 general engagement; in which Emilius, 
| after having exerted the nobleſt efforts 
38 botlx of courage and conduck, unhappily 
1. loſt his a. Eiv. xxit. 44. er . 0 


al 1} 1 
#2 i p 1 7. 


| (76) In the deventh year of the fe 
cond Punic war, the Romans laid ſiege 
to Locri, a maritime city in the ſouthern 
part of Italy. Between Hanibal's ur. | 
trenchments and thoſe of the aſſailants, 
was a little hill which Marcellus nd 
|| | Criſpinus, the two confuls who com- 
1 manded che Roman troops, thought to 
| | l og 


mY . 
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" 
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© A 0 ( xc. 
en poſt of ſo much impoi 


they went with a guard of two hundred 
horſe in order to reconnoitre the ſpot. 
In attempting to execute this deſign, 
they fell into an ambuſcade; and Mar- 
cellus, endeavouring to retreat, was mor- 
tally wounded. When Hanibal was in- 


formed of this event, he appeared affect- 


ed with the misfortune of this diſtin- 
guiſhed captain; whoſe military talents 
he had often, in the courſe of this war, ſe- 
verely experienced. Accordingly, as a 
mark of the ſingular eſteem in which he 
held the virtues of Marcellus, he ordered 
his body to be laid with great ſolemnity 
on a funeral pile; and gathering his 


aſhes into a filver urn, he ſent them in 
this honourable manner to his fon Mar- 
Ea Flut. in vit. Marcell. ; 


0070 That * . 1 an "dis | 
prior to her connection with the body, 
ſeems to have been an opinion of tho 
higheſt antiquity; as it may be traced 


185 N 8 Egyptians, and Grecian 
theology, 
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theology, as far back a8 _— are any 
records remaining of their ſpecu | a I 


} not maintained univerſally in the. © 


ſame preciſe ſenſe x 3 ſome- - conſidering. 


the ſoul in its former ſtate as ſubſiſting 


only in the great ſoul of the univerſe; 5 
whilſt others held its prior diſtinct and 


perſonal individuality. Thoſe Phi- 5 | 


loſophers who maintained the latter 0 


opinion, at leaſt the generality of 


ſeem to have ſuppoſed that the foul. is 
ſent down into this ſublunary orb, ass 


into a place of puniſhment, for. tranſgreſ-,. 5 


ſions committed in a former ſtate, And 
this theory claims the greater attention, 


not only as it appears to have Wen 3] 
adopted both by the Pytha 


tonic ſchools, which — pen 


duced the moſt reſpectable -phaloſophers.| 
that ever enlightened, the. pagan world: 


* ws "derived 
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rank 10 the n bave thought 


the narrative of that great event as re- 
lated by th "the facred hiſtorian, 5 18 to be un- = 


derſtood. 1 m an allegorical ſenſe; and 


that under a figurative repreſentation the 
inſpired author means to ſet forth. the 
pre-exiſtent ſtate of the human, ſpecies. 
How far this interpretation is agreeable 


N 


to the general tenour of divine revela- 


tion, is not the obj ect of the preſent. 
remark to inquire but it is certain the 


| ſacred" feriptures ſo far at leaſt con- 
1 _ the antient tradition, that they | 


equally repreſent man as in a Japfed 5 


dition. Nor was this opinion a a vain 


ano unprofitable - ſpeculation in the . 
ſchools of the philoſophers : 8 they ap- 


plied it to the moſt important Purpoſes " 
of morality. By inculcatin v2 on their = 


man's ex- 4: 


_ difeiptes a firm perfuaſion © 
_ alted origin, they endeavoured to point 


their ambition Wo, its nobleſt "object, and 
animate theft i: 


virtues that would õpe n their ay to. 7 


re- admiſſion into nhdſe celeſtial man- 5 
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ſions, 


in the exerciſe, 0 "thoſe | 
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ions, from which they had been ba- 


niſſned into this lower world. Macros. 
in em. Seip. i. 9. Staniey's He , Pbi- 
oil: Be p. 553. Brucber n int. Pßiigſe 198. 
g pert. in vit. Pythag: 8 n | 
658) The great unvertainty, en- 

0 ing the age and country in which this 
very celebrated philoſopher Was born, 
has occaſioned much critical controver- 
85 the moſt prevailing opinion, how- 


er, ſeems to be, that he was à native 


s Shravy, an Mall ils Archipelago; 


and that his birth is to be placed in ſome 


- period between the 608th, ann 568th, 
Hſe beans the: chriſtian Era. 
3} 10 1 


cle — 1 Wehe 


\ nivltdiſtinguiſhedſenso? learning among 


the eaſtern natioris and reſided a conſi- 
derable time alſb in Egypt, ſettlec at 
Crotona; à city in that part of Italy 


3 pg nd the SORE of 
tlie kingdem of Naples. It was here ; 
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ihe: aan that ſyſtem of phyſiological 


and moral philoſophy: which hath ren- 
-.\Uered'his name famous through all ſuc- 
oceeding generations; as moſt of the 


ſubſequent philoſophers who. became 
founders of the different ſects which 


ſprung up in Greete during a period of 
370 years, borrowed from it many of 
their principal tenets. But what is ſtill 
is alſo indebted to him for ſome very 
* 7 conſiderable articles of phyſical ſcience. 
This Hytem he eompoſed partiy from 
the diſcoveries of his own penetrating 


in which he had been inſtructed by tlie 
men of ſcience with whom he had con- 


verſed, in the courſe of his very exten - 
ve travels. Among his tenets of the 
bo latter kind, the doctrine he taught con- 


'- cerning the ſoul of the world may juſtly 
be conſidered: for it appears to have 
O95 an opinion of a much earlier 
date than the period in which Pythago- 
-as-floutiſhed. He . Deum 
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„ Ert 51 9 g. 
. ; ah: * ning rerum 
intentum & commeantem, , ge nf, | 
animi carperentar ; that God is a mind 
nee with and HONEY; | . 
e ee ſoul nee eee t this foul: 
of the world. In what manner he ex-1 
lected from the writings of his diſciples.;| 
for he. either. compoſed none himſelf, 
as Plutarch affirms; or if he did, as; 
Laertius maintains, they have long 
ſince periſned in the wreck, of time. 
Perhaps his genuine, doctrine is no- 
where more likely to be di | 
than in the writings of Plato; hof , 
theory in this article, as in many other 
of its branches, was derived from Py- 


Wecochaen, 3 4 7 433 716 2 45 b Js T4 14 fin 
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«49 boaters (oidw 
Plato 8 notion -#hets i to have 
bop, that the univerſe WAS actuated by 
intelligent and vivifying ſpirit, 
— through all its parts 
94e 85 "OM | in 
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8 4 1 1 41 
in the fone manner as the en foul 
(which he held to be co-effential with 
the mundane ſoul) animates and in- 
forms the human body. In conſequence 
of this opinion he maintained alſo,” 
that the heavenly orbs were each of 
iem actuated by intelligences' of the 
fame ſubſtance with the ſoul of man, 
but of a ſuperior order; and that they 
had a juſt claim, as being ſo many in- 
ferior divinities, to the Comer hes ; 
| ws rage been x 5 1 15 
gQriol' M oel tige 418! 
This opinion; the the hoſt of heaven 
were animated by living intelligences, 
had prevailed in the eaſtern parts br 
the world long before Philoſophy en 
cultivated in Greece; and ſeems 
have given riſe to Aftrolatry, or Go 
firſt ſpecies of creature-worſhip into 
which mankind were miſled by a falſe 
theology. Theſe principles, however, 
were not peculiarly adopted by the Py- 
chagoric and Platonic ſchools: they were 
received alſo ps Stoics and ſome 
"AFP - V3 others 
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others ot the reading, ſects among. the 
Grecians; but with this difference, that 
while the former carefully diſtinguiſhed 
the ſupra-mundane ſoul, from the {oul 
of the world ; the latter ſeem frequently, 
in terms at leaſt, to confound che di- 


vine architect with his work, and {peak | 


of the animated univerſe / as being it- 
ſelf the ſupreme Deity. Vis Deum mun- 
dum vocare? ſays Seneca, non ane 


E ipſe enim eft totum quod  wides ; o rotus 


 operibus furs inditus, A late philoſo- 


Phical poet ſeems to have been led 
into the ſame ſyſtem; moſt certainly 


at leaſt he holds the ſame language 
with thoſe antient theologiſts who re- 
preſented God and nature as making 
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corpus eius ipſum uniuerſum; 


II ** 
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ves through 2 Ae, extends through all extent,.. 


1g Grate undivit ted; operates unſpent, e 10 © 
" 


eathzs in c 2 infornis our mortal forts 
M 4 full, ar perfect in a hair as heart: 


111. ext 7+} 5 
5 lo full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 
1 C 


. 


s the roſe Seraph that aderes and Burns > Jes a 


1 . fills, he n, and, ad equal wa 5 ih : 


AB brit 


Although the 8808 in the. þ SOR: 13 


c lines delivers in expreſs terms the Pre 


ciſe doctrine of the Stoics, who main: 
tained Deum animum Sujus Univer, | 


would not be candid to ſuppoſe that ö he 
really believed, and meant to propa- 


gate, the ſame opinion. But perhaps it 


would be no breach of charity to ſuſpect, 
that the acknowledged maſter. of... the 


pet and the! ſong,” might have em- 


braced that tenet. The implicit de- 
ference, therefore, which, it is well 
known, his friend and pupil paid to his 
ſuperior underſtanding, will account 
for this doctrine having gained admiſ- 


ſion een e to the 


A N R i poet 
x W S3*-A 8 I"? q KF 1 p va C's ; © 
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poet himſelf), 11 into this celebrated, 


thougbsiclte ſhould ſcem, not very con- 


t; Hyſtem of natural theology. 


2 Manud. i. 6. Pbyſfohg. ii 10% Vie 
de Fytbag. par Dac. B rucker lnſt. Pbilgj. 
hn :Cudwarth intellect. Syſt. 5 33: Nell el. 
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is, uncertain. upon — 5 0 


cafion this great patriarch of philoſophy, 
as a a a noble author emphatically ſtiles 


him, Was diſtinguiſhed | by the oracle 


with this honourable deſignation... La- 
ertius ſeems to intimate, that it was con- 


ferred u upon him on account of that prag- 


tical wiſdom which ſo ſtrongly max 
every part of his exemplary. .conduQ, 
particularly i in the equanimity and mo- 


deration with which he bare the £ ſevere 
trials to Which his PAYS: was fre 
quently expoſed. Bu But Socrates him 
ſelf, as Kiba learn from Cicero i in another 


part « of his writings, aſſigned a different 


and more ; Probable. reaſon 4, 2 
| . lis igh encomium to his ju 


diſcern- 
ment 
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qilties. Accordingly, each philoſophes + 
 erifleavoured to "diſtinguiſh" himſelf” k by 
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ment of the limits of the kuman mind, 
and confining his Philoſophical re- 


ſearches to e objects of human 
underſtanding: the chief attainment 


whereof Soutitarifh us higher, he faid, 
than to; know how little can be 
« known.” It was indeed one of the 
Principal labours of this noble moraliſt, 
to ſubdue the vanity of pretended ſei- 
ence; to | call down philoſophy from 
hithetto Wasted her ſtren gth Fo pow- 
ers; and bring her home to her proper 
office, the moral improvement of hu- 


man Hife. The truth is, the preceding 


WO Pythag bras alone perhaps ex- 
cepted, had little concerned themſelves 
with eftabliſhitig' the important Rl 


ples of ethics; their ſtudies being 


chiefly directed to phyſiological en- 


ſome nen, theory ;'a and with all the 1 2 | 
« Hexterity of wit,” emplo oyed his N N 


11201 4.9 d OF Ii. ie i: 


«KS 
Hoc 


in conſtructing worlds, and 


- imaginary ſecret by, which An 


performed. all her wonderful 
Socrates. conſidered theſe ſpecious 
Wirtes of miſapplied ius, as o 

ophical romances: and, wi 
force of xidicule, expoſed them to. the 


* 4 + 
1  # 


contempt they well deſerved. The Phi- | 


loſophy that he himſelf, taught, Was 
Altogether of a different caſt: tit turned 
upon a ſuhject (to borrow the poet's; x- 
preſſion) quad magis ad nat pertinet & 
.aeſeire aalum eſt; as it inveſtigated the 


prineiples of moral ſcience, and pointed 


aut the paths that lead to preſent. an 
future felicity,,,, Digg. cert... in, ite 
2 Cic. Acad. i. Tuſc. Aro 4. 
. Mem. . 4.4%» 2 t. aq 2 
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63 1) Þ 1 in the * 

Pbade, repreſents Socrates on the morn- 
ing of his execution as holding a con- 
verſation with his friends on the ſgul.s 
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yo rg. gumente. he cndevrours 0 efabli 
ice, ven the principls yh: its having 
exiſted before its union with the body. 
This was attempting to ſupport fue 
ruth of the hypotheſis in -queſtion, by | 
| ing it on another -altogether con- 
jectüral? and precarious. But theſe tw 
propoſitions, tho” totally diſtinèt from, 
and unconnected with each other, viere 
held by all the antient philoſophers 
who maintained the future permanency 
of the ſoul, to have a mutual dependence, 
and neceſſarily to ſtand, or fall, toge+ 
ther. For as they raiſed their argu- 
ments for the ſoul's immortality, chiefly 
on metaphyſical ground; they-clearly 
«« perceived,” as the very learned 
Cudworth obſerves, if it were once 
on granted that the ſoul was generated, 
eit could never be proved but it might 
«alſo be roms der Reaſonings of 
this kind indeed, are generally more 
ſpedous than fatiafaRtory : and, perhaps, 
"every ſenſible reader after peruſing 
What 


. 
1 * 


3 placed; the W future ſtate 
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what the n acute 1 ſicians 
have written on this important article, 
will find himſelf not very far from the 


ſame ſtate of mind as Cicero's Tuſtalan 


diſciple was after reading Plato: neſcio 


guomoda,) Tays he, dum lego ” affention ; 


cum poſit” a de omni illu ela. 


h S16 ae 2goftii500 los. 
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Corda hence, that arguments from this | 
quarter are of 720: force: they prove, as 
far as the nature of a ſubſtance can be 
proved by its properties, that the ſoul 
18 ſimple 58 uncompounded eſſence; 
and therefore not phyſically liable te 


diſſolution. But if to this conſideration 
be added thoſe proofs which the antient 
philoſophers ſeem to have | overlooked; 
or but ſlightly touched upon; thöſe 


proofs, I mean, which are drawn from 
the divine attributes, conſidered With 


relation to the moral nature of man, 
and the cironciſidheds:4 in which he 18 
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riſe to a degree of certainty little ow 1 
of (the. landet neee demon- j 
ſtrations;'! - 15 ok > Dun to. 9183 9met- | | 
en 0164 an = 2 Sd ialib ! 

Lk che rh a avon 3 i 
had duely conſidered the ſtrength of 1 
thoſe concluſions which are derived | ö 
from this ſource; he could not have - : 
ventured ſo. confidently to aſſert, that | 
Nui retentera ſon etre & ſes forces et de- | 
dans et debors— gui verra I homme ſans | | 


le lauter; il ny verra ny eſticace ny fu. 
cult? qui ſente autre choſe que la mort 
et la terre. [ Mont. i. 48 5.] Forlorn 
indeed would the ſtate of man be, if 
this were a faithful picture of this':con« 
dition ; if his hopes of another life were 
but the deluſions of ſelf- flattery, which 
willi totally vaniſh upon a juſt ſurvey: 
of his real eircumſtances and ſituation. 
Happily, however, the truth is much 
otherwiſe: the more he inquires into 
his moral or intellectual nature, and 
examines the ſtate of things with which 
he 18 ſurrounded ; the more he will be 
= 2» 85 . convinced 
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convinced that the — of; an 


after liſe in ſome future ſcene of ex- 


iſtence, are not leſs. evidently confirmed 


n py i ther dictates of ſound philoſophy, 


than they are uniuenſallyj (either by 


- fome general impreſſion, or common 
tradition): ſuggeſted to the mind pre- | 
vious to all roeaſoning concerning 
the matter. Several eminent modern 
writers have collected and illuſtrated 
theſe moral proofs, with all the powers 
ef genius and reaſon united; particu- 
— the elegant Mr. Addiſon in ſome 
of Kis inimitable eſſays, and the excel- 
lent author of we" een 4 n- | 


— » © O18 Lek OIL 8 iS. „ 2 C3 102 41 13 
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eren Thoſe: Aſiaing Grits: which 


3 me Romans diſtinguiſhed by the name 
cf houſbol4 - deities; were à ſpecies! of 
good demons, or tutelary divinities, to 
Vvhoſe ſpecial protection particular fa- 
Theſe laret fumiliurto, as they were term- 
ed, were imagined to, be the departed 
2191310 ; © 0 ſouls 


15 fouts: of virtuous men, howard powell | | 
of the good deeds they had performed 
min the preſent life, were appointed after f 


| death to the pleaſing office of ſuperin- 
| tending the concerns of their reſpecti ve 
| o This 1s the account that {1 
Apuleius gives of theſe friendly beings: | 
and to theſe, probably, Xenophon ir ane. | 
"RO paſſage alludes. It is certain | 
at leaſt, that the agency of departed ſpi- | 
rits in the affairs of this ſublunary world, | 
vas a doctrine maintained by many of 
the moſt conſiderable philoſophers: of = 
antient Greece: and it was: ſo. early re- 9 
ceived into their Titems of natural | 
theology, that Plutarch in his' treatiſe 


de defect. oracul. is at a loſs to deter- | 
mine when, and by whom; it was 
introduced. But the fact ſeems to be, 


mat its true origin can only be. traced 
in the ſacred records; where we find 5 
5 "= miniſtry 0 f intermediate beings 
frequently employed in executing the ; 
rt decrees of providence with reſpect to 


01 „man Thales, Pyrbagoras, and ſome 
lu 9 9 1 others 
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thers of the Grecian ſages maintained, 
that the region of the air was inhabited 
by beings of this order; and Milton 
hath repreſented Adam in the ſtate of in- 
nocence, as inſtructing Eve in the ſame | 
doftrine, f 8 5 5 lines : Pt” 


- "4 


1 think the men were none, | 
That heaven would wank * God want 
ea. 
Millions of ſpiritual beings well the Tr 5 
Unſeen, both when we wake and when we Jap : 7 
All theſe with ceaſeleſs praiſe his works behold © 
Both day and night. How often from the ſleep 
Of echoing hill or th*c>et, have we heard 
Celeſtial voices to the midnight « . 
(Sole, or reſponſroe to each other's note) 
Singing their great Creator ? oft in bands 2 
White they keep watch, or nightly rounding wall, 


With heavenly touch of inſtrumental founds, 
In full harmonic number join d, their ſongs - 


Divide the night, and lift our N to Wo, 
Lipſ. Phyſiol. Stoic. i. 13. Parad. 
loſt, iv. +67 5, et ſeqq. | 


(8 2) * The phenomenon of ech 
« and dreaming, which hath been made 
60 ul of to alt the nature of matter, 
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cc cas depreſs the e of 1 


18 


40 e 3. Bebe conſidered. new he 


2 


c C appearances 3 #74 in this N 


4 (of, fatigue, and activity, of inſenſibilit 2 


and life at the ſame time) cannot fail 
to ſhew us the oppoſite natures of the 
« two conſtituent parts of our. compo- 
„ ſition. If all had been a 4/ank” of 
« thought and conſciouſneſs in ſleep, 
« the ſoul would have ſeemed to be.of 
the ſame nature with the: body: if 
* there had been no difference of thought 
« and conſciouſneſs then and at other 
« times, the Bod would have appeared 
« to be of the ſame nature with the 
ſoulz nor could the 7hinking princi- 
ple have been ſo diſtinguiſhable.— 
« Who that i is. rational would..chooſe to 
p be. without theſe informations of an 
« after- exiſtenee The body no ſooner 
a ſinks down in wearineſs and ſlumber, 
than this chitig within, enters freſh 
cc upon other | 
r this Without the ſubſer viehey of its 


das > . Organs,” 
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— which are then diſabled: from 
«its functions. From which it appears 
eit can be otherwiſe applied to than by 
« external objects through the. ſenſes. 
«Now. here 1 is ſuch a contrariety of na- 
tures obviouſly diſcoverable, that it 
<< wg a wonder men could ever find in 
e their hearts to aſcribe them to the 
4 ſame thmg. Baxter euer geg hg 
of the dp. 194270, 4nd) 1111, 


(8 3) The dee af looking; at. 
rarity; is ſo natural to the mind of man; 
that pretenfions to the means of gratify- 
ing this innate curioſity, have never been 
wanting iir any age, or in any country. 
That theſe pretenſions ſhould find faith 


in vulgar minds, is by no means a mat - 


ter of wonder: but it is ſomewhat ſur- 
priſing chat thoſe men among the anti- 


ents who were once held, and in MANY 


of reaſon; ſeem equally! to-have been in- 
fected with the ſame ſuperſtition At 
leaſt there is not more than one or two 
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of the Greek Philsſophers, who appear 


to have rejected divination, in all its 
various modes, as an abſolute fallacy. 
The very weak arguments by which 


the truth of divination was thus general- 
If admitted as an article in the phil ou 


ſopher's creed,” is a remarkable inſtance 


how eaſily the human mind perſuades 


itſelf into an opinion which favours its 
natural bias and propenſities. For the 
principles by which they endeavoured 


to ſupport this opinion, were founded 


on aſſumptions either evidently falſe, or 
which were incapable of being proved 


true. Thus they laid it down as an un- 
queſtionable poſition, , dii divinatis; 


preſuming that the knowledge of future 


events would be an eſſential advantage 


to mankind,; and, therefore, that the 
Gods, who were no leſs beneficent than 
powerful, had certainly furniſhed means 
of acquiring a premonition ſo neceſſary 
to the welfare of the human race. This 
was the ground upon which the Stoics 
at leaſt, reſted the credibility of divina- 


5 3 | tion 
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tion in general: and as to that particu- 


lar mode of it which was ſuppoſed to 


be conveyed in dreams; it was raiſed 
upon a bafis equally weak and precarious. 
For taking it as granted that the intel - 
lectual principle in man is an emanation 
from the great ſoul which animates the 
univerſe, or in other words, a portion of 
the divine eſſence; they proceeded upon a 
ſecond hypotheſis no leſs arbitrarily af- 
famed, and imagined that the ſoul dur- 
ing fleep being in ſome degree diſengaged 
from her intercourſe with the body; 
recovered in the ſame proportion, the 


power of exerting thoſe properties effen- 


tal to her divine nature. Reaſon- 
ings of this: kind, together with that 
wonderful correſpondence which has 
ſometimes happened, in almoſt every 
man's experience, between the viſions 
of the night and ſubſequent occur- 
rences; ſeem to have procured an 
cearlier and more general belief in the 
* nee, of ee 1 dreams, than 


by 


CA TO; ke.” hh 


by any other ſuppoſed intimations' of 
eee o 


The miſe nnd; ed Pethingbennag Was 
n e tainted than the reſt of the 
antient philoſophers, with this kind of 
ſuperſtition; but he gave credit to it 
upon a different principle: for his opi- 
nion was, that dreams are ſuggeſted, 
not by the natural powers of the mind, 
but by | thoſe aerial beings, of which 
ſome account has been ene * the Land 
a remark. 0 5 


—& late very acute 3 preſ- 
led by the inſuperable objections to the 
ſeveral cauſes uſually aſſigned of that 
amazing ſcenery which is preſented to 
the mind when the outward ſenſes are 
| locked up in ſleep, has adopted the 

{ame hypotheſis, For ſince theſe appear- 
ances « cannot be explained (as he proves 
in a very. ſatisfactory manner) by any of 

the known properties of matter, or by 
the laws of mechaniſm, and that it 
would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, for many 
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againſt this author's hy 


Sead * which he 8 
the ſoul herſelf raiſes up thoſe: won: 
derful viſions ; he reſorts to the agency 
of intermediate beings, as the only ra- 
tional ſolution that can be produced of 
the effect in queſtion. But although 
this ingenious author has ſufficiently 
overthrown the former theories that 


haye been advanced on this ſubject; he 


has by no means been equally: ſucceſsful 
in_ eſtabliſhing his own: as indeed in 
the unſubſtantial regions of metaphy- 


ſical ſpeculation, it is generally much 


eaſier to pull down the erections already 
raiſed; than to build up any thing more 


ſolid in their place, The truth is, an 


unſurmountable objection ſeems to lie 
otheſis. For 

ſarely it is inconfiſtent ' with all our 

notions concerning the goodnefs of the 


fupreme governor of the univerſe to 


Fappoſe that he delivers up the ſoul. 
of man defenceleſs and unguarded, 
every time he cloſes his eyes in ſleep, 
into the 1 of certain inviſible 

| beings, 
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beings, good and bad, to be treated at 


their mercy and diſcretion. But if it 
be abſolutely neceſſary, in order to ac 
count for the phænomenon of dreams, 
to introduce an immaterial agent; re- 
courſe might be had, perhaps, to the 


antient doctrine concerning plaſtic Na+ 


tures, as revived in the laſt century by 


Dr. Cud worth: and an adroit artificer 


of hypotheſes, might poſſibly apply that 
principle. to the ſolution ſought for, 


— plauſibility, and not altoge- 


r ſo large a demand upon credulity 
oi the aſſenting to Mr. Baxter's ſyſtem 
requires. In the mean time, plain good 
ſenſe, unadulterated with metaphyſical | 
Jubtleties, will probably think that in 


queſtions concerning cauſes; which lie 


too remote for human penetration a Tar e 
cere præſtat Philoſophis, quam logui. 


| Diog. Laert. in vit. Pythag. Cie. de 


Divin. paſſim. Baxter's enquiry into the 
Men Ms the Joul, 70 "_ et e 555 
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(829 | Cato's patriotiſm was no pliant 


equal, vigorous ſpring of action operat- 
in every occurrence wherein the wel- 
fare of his country was concerned. 
virtue, neceſſarily involved him in pers 
petual conteſts. , For as he endeavour- 


ed upon all occaſions to reſtrain the un- 


due influence of the, Ariſtocratical, fag: 
tion in Rome; ſo the nobles, in their 


formidable enemy. of .their riſing power, 
never - ceaſed; their attempts to blaſt his 


Well - earned credit with the people. 1 
chis end they watched his public conduct 
with a jealous eye, and ſeized every the 
leaſt colourable pretence of arraigning it 


in legal form. But his unſpotted inte- 


grity ſhone the brighter, the more . his 
enemies laboured to ſully its luſtre; for 
altho' 


principle, which commudiouſſy adapt- 
ad, or oppoſed itſelf, to every ſtate- 
ſyſtem. or party - meaſure, as intereſt, 
and ambition directed: it was a ſteady, 
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altho' in the eourſe of his long life, he 


was called forth by no leſs than fifty 
different impeachments, to juſtify his 
political conduct; yet the reputation of 
his patriotic virtue was ſo far from 
being diminiſned by theſe ſevere inqui- 
ſitions, that it continued to riſe in the 
public eſteem to the end of his honour- 
able days. Liv. xxxix. 41. Corn: Mp 


| athens, * PO? iN vit. Cato. a 


T2211 
418 oy Tt n to leave trongly cee 


into the expectations of thoſe eminent 
ſages of antiquity who embraced the 


doctrine of the foul's immortality, that 


the felicity of the next life will partly 
ariſe, not only from a renewal of thoſe 
virtuous connections which have been 


formed in the preſent, but from con- 


verfing at large with that whole glori- 
ous aſſembly whom tlie poet hath ſo 


juftly brought together in his e e 


2 the 9 of the bleſt 5 eu 7 


— Manes ob eee uulner poſſi g 
Quigue ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebat ; 5 
Quigue pit vates, & Phebo digna locuti; 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 


NO” ae geen e 4 *. f 
IH V193 el * > Wer 


ite 


, _ periſ'a for - Frag — — ; right, : 
Or nobly triumph'd in the field of fight : 654 
There, holy priefts, and ſacred poets flood. 

bo ſung with, all the raptures of a Gods 
Mortbies, who life by uſeful arts refin'd, | 

" With thoſe who leave a deathleſs Hande bebin, 
dee fen _— one EY * A ee of mankind. 


W 4 * 
N 44 * + . 4 ö 1 111 3 85 8 _ 


— 88 in hs diſcourſe. ee 


his celebrated diſciple repreſents him 
as making to the judges before whom 
he was arraigned; expreſſes the higheſt 
ſatisfaction in the thought that the un- 


juſt ſentence they were going to pro- 
nounce, would open his way to thoſe 


happy manſions where he ſhould join 


the company of Orpheus and Muſæus, 


of Homer and Heſiod, together with the 
reſt of n enen ſpirits who had be- 


vd 4 
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neſited mankind Nee —— I their 


virtues. | 


(86) If 8 were not bn . : 
tions concerning Pelias ; Cicero ſeems to 
have committed a miſtake of memory 
in this paſſage ;, For as Ovid relates the 
adventure, it was. Eſon and not Pe- 
has, whoſe youth was reſtored by 
Medea's s enchanted cauldron. As to 
| Pelias, the enchantreſs threw him in- 
deed into her kettle; but with far 
other intentions. The ſtory as told by 
Diodorus Siculus, is this: Pelias was 
lit of Theſſaly, who having conceived 
E jealouſy of his brother, the father of 
Jaſon, contrived while his nephew was 
abſent on the Argonautic expedition, 
to have the father and all his family 
aſſaſſinated. jaſon, at his return, form- 

ed a ſcheme for revenging himſelf of his 

| uncle's cruelty. To this end, he em- 
ployed Medea to exerciſe her arts of 
enchantment, in order to perſuade the 

Ie king that ſhe was by 

the 
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Gods to reſtore his youth. The 
ſtratagem ſucceeded: and Pelias com- 
manded his daughters to perform the 
neceſſary preparations on his body, 
agreeably to the directions they ſhould 
re ay that purpoſe from Medea. 
In conſequence of theſe injunctions, 
6 — of Medea's orders, 
he unhappy princeſſes were made 


che inſtruments of their father's death, 
vy cutting his body in pieces and 


throwing his limbs into ker -pretended 
renovating cauldron, Ovid. Met. vii. 
en e V. We EL DT 411 95 % ee 


- 


Ser *in 


= (87): Philoſophy-e: can N wer be wn | 
ployed in an office more unſuitable to 

her proper character and functions, 
than in ſetting forth ſuch repreſenta 
tions of human-life as tend to put man- 
ind out of humour with their preſent 


being: and yet into this unworthy ſer- 
_ vice ſome eminent moraliſts, both' An- 


dent and modern, have not ſcrupled 
compel her! The genuine effects 
me "os 


4 


CA O Ke o 
5 p : a 3 S 2 * 4 | 30 


of true wiſdom and knowledge, ; Are 
altogether of a different - complexion. z 
as thoſe ſpeculative writers whoſe 
ſtudies and talents have qualified them 
for taking the moſt accurate and com- 
prehenſive ſurvey of the natural and 
moral world, have found the reſult of 
their inquiries terminate in the ſtrongeſt 
motives for a grateful acquieſcence in 
the beneficent adminiſtration of provi- 
dence. To be able indeed to clear up 
all the difficulties which occur in at- 
tempting to account for that degree of 
evil which the Supreme Creator has 
| permitted to enter among his works; 
will in vain, perhaps, be expected till 
the mental ſight ſhall be purged with 
| that) heavenly: “ euphraſy,” with which 
the angel in Milton removed the film 
from Adam's eyes when he ſhewed him 
in viſion. the fate of his deſcendants. 
In the mean time, however, there is 
abundant evidence to juſtify the good- 
neſs of the Creator in his: 5*aways.to men, 
3 — pats, every darker cloud which, 
„„ ä 


vice and luxury were fairly ſubtracted 
from the account. And when all des 


realiſed ' than they ſeem in appre 
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ina | gloomy ſtate! of mind, is apt to 


ro best * Kind” er 


” 581 
4 


The Ade is, e hire? eil of life : 
are but few and inconfiderable when 
compared with thoſe which are of man's 
own production. Pain and diſeaſe, 
which now make ſuch a variety of 
dreadful articles in every eſtimate of 
Human calamities, would ſcarcely ' ap- 
pear to exiſt, if the contributions of 


ductions of this kind are juſtly made; 
if we examine the remaining evils to 


which mankind are neceſſarily expoſed ; ; 


it will appear that Providence hath 


kindly mterwoven certain ſecret con 


folations and unexpected ſoftenings, 3 
which render them more tolerable vrhen 


ſion. Nothing indeed is more certain 
than what an incomparable moraliſt, 
wi his uſual truth of ſentiment and 

| elegance 


3 imagination, hath Ls re- 
marked; that ( the evils of this life 
« appear like rocks and precipices, 
« rugged and barren at a diſtance; 
5 but at our nearer approach we find 
« little fruitful, ſpots and refreſhing 
14 ſprings mixed with the nme and 
ere of nature. 

to 

Jo To. apply this 1 „ to 
a particular inſtance : Thoſe who from 
the more commodious ſtations of human 
fe, look down upon the loweſt and 
moſt laborious: claſſes of mankind, are 
apt to conſider, their condition as pain- 
ful proofs of the miſeries to which the 
majority of the ſons of men are inevi- 
tably condemned. But in fact, theſe 
ſuppoſed objects. of commiſeration, are 
ſo far from being in a ſtate deſervedly 
to be lamented, that perhaps they 
would be very conſiderable loſers if 
they were to exchange it for a more 
exalted ſphere. of action. That this is 
no. i ae e of their caſe; 
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9 
.- Ao 


let an unexce able witnefs, Who 
had occaſion to obſerve it in ſome of 


its Krongeſt exhibitions, atteſt: “ In 
my travels,” ſays the good biſhop 


Pontoppidan, “over the higheſt moun- 
* tains of Norway, which are covered 
«with ſnow, and where horſes are of 


* no ſervice, I have ſeen peaſants in 
* great numbers do the work of horſes ; 
and indeed they ſeem equal to thoſe 


* animals in ftrength.—They go on 


** Anging all the while, and hold out 
* for nine hours together at the hardeſt 


« labour imaginable, with ineredible 


ee chearfulneſs and alacrity.” He adds; 


« the peafants of both ſexes aſſemble 
together by hundreds, I might fay 
e thouſands, about the middle of Ja- 
« nuary, to make their winter harveſt 


„of the rich produce of the ocean. 
They keep out at ſea all the day, and - 


* a great part of the night by moon- 
« light, in open boats; and after that, 
„% crowd together by ſcores into little 

7. hats, "Wes — can hardly have 


8 room 
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1% #bom to toy eee down, in 
ie their wet cloaths. The next morn- 
be ing Ty return — ſame laborious 
employments, with as e =» 

4% to o « merry-making.” NEB INES 
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m contemplating Wy tors ſtate on BA, 
mankind; the horror of the view, in 
ke manner, will be much alleviated 
by taking in every mitigating cir? 
cumſtance that attends the Proſpect: „ * 
There is reaſon to think, with the 
moſt judicious writers on this N 
ing queſtion, that there are few indi- 
viduals who in the courſe of their Hres 

have not been the authors of more g 
than evil. Prejudice, reſentment, or 
oppoſition of intereſt may, and often 
do, produce particular inſtances of the 
fad effects of the malevolent and eli 
PRION in the r ſame man who; 


connattions, 8 exerciſes be. 
Hoe! " q 0” =  erehining 
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termining concerning the comp: 
prevaleney of moral good and . 
| haſty or peeviſh remarker, while he ex- 
amines the weight of the malignant 
| ng is not equally careful to enquire 
into the ſtate of the oppoſite ſcale. There 
are many latent circumſtances alſo ne- 
| pt roy to be known, ; before We are 
fully qualified to give any particular 
action its preciſe and diſtinguyſhing de- 
nomination. The motive and intention 
of the agent; the point of view in which 
the action appeared to his own eye; the 
degree of ſurpriſe or premeditation, of 


knowledge or ignorance, with which it 


was committed; are nice diſcriminations 
which an uncandid obſerver always over- 
looks, and a charitable one cannot often 
diſcern; yet theſe conſtitute the true 


nature and n charqRterifiie of mo- 
ral conduct. - wDEN©S T8 


There is 1 eircumſtance Which 
may very much contribute to lead the 
4e ment into unfavourable concluſions 


z < 
] 


upon 
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fpdn this ſubject: vicious ations 


ſtrike more forcibly upon the mind, as 
being in their nature more open to pub- 

1 "Us notoriety, than thoſe of an oppoſite 
quality. Atrocious deviations from 


moral rectitude rarely paſs undiſcover- 
ed; whereas many of the nobleſt and 
moſt laudable inſtances of human merit, 


are frequently known only to the par- 
ties immediately concerned, and not 


ſeldom lie concealed in the breaſt 
N ef the worthy agent. Vice obtrudes 
itſelf upon the public eye; but virtue 
muſt often be ſought for in leſs con- 
— ſcenes. The ſecretum iter, and 
the fallentis ſemita vitæ, are the paths 


in which her votaries are moſt” fre- 


quently to be found. No wonder there- 
fore, if in computing their comparative 


number, very erroneous enen are 


apt to be made. 


* When all refleions of this kind; 
"together with others which might be 
1809 3 ( Wig.” men- 
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mentioned of the . fame tendency, are 


duely - confidered and their full force 


admitted F it wil not, perhaps, be 


5 * P 


thought an unwarrantable - inference, | 


that there is an over-ballance of good in 


the moral, as well as in the natural 8 
world. Specs. No. 615. King's origin of * 
evil by Law, p. 420, et ſeqg.. nen 8 * 


E the paſjons, p. 177» «faqs 


(88) Little more is known concerning 7 
Cato' s fon than what has already been 
mentioned in note 68; that part of Livy | 
in which ſome particulars of his life were 
probably related, being loſt: and Plu- 
tarch only mentions him incidentally. 8 
It appears by the latter, that he dif- 
tinguiſbed his courage in a manner 
tion of his father, 

and to the glory of his own reputation. 
Hs againſt 
Perſes king of Macedon. Foe pit. 
Mili. Plur, in vit. Caten. * 


e The 


greatly to the ſatisf 


in the war under Paulus miliu 
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Aro, ac. 369 


-48 90 The indeterminate manner in 
which Cicero, i in ſome of his dialogues, 
diſcuſſes the queftion concerning the 
ſoul's immortality, together with certain 
ambiguous expreſſions which he drops 
in other parts of his writings; have given 
gccafion | to ſuſpect the firmneſs of his 
faith in this important article. A ſuſ- 
picion of the ſame kind, and for the ſame 

reaſon, ſeems to have ariſen in Cicero's 
time, with regard to the real opinion 
which Socrates held on this great point: 
and the obſervation the Roman Philo- 
ſopher makes in order to reſcue his 
admired ſage from this unjuſt ſurmiſe, 
is no leſs applicable to himſelf. Socra- 
tes in the defence he made on his trial, 
expreſſes the ſtrongeſt perſuaſion that 
1 the death he was going to ſuffer, would ; 
'I he a change of the greateſt advantage 
14 to him in another ftate of exiſtence; 
yet, after all, and in the concluſion of 
the ſame ſpeech, he declares himſelf 
altogether uncertain of the conſequence 
eh would follow that event. Upon 


MY this 


this occaſion Cicero remarks, that the 
| ſentiments of Socrates concerning the 
immortality of the ſoul, were by no 
means wavering and undetermined; 
but that he cloſes his ſpeech in this in- 
deciſive manner, in order to perſevere 
to the laſt in that diſtinguiſhing princi- 
ple of his philoſophy, „ never to dog- 
«- matize upon any ſubject. The 
ſame mode of philoſophiſing, as it was 
equally adopted by Cicero, will equally 
ſerve to reconcile the ſeeming fluctua- 
tions of his opinion, with his enter- 
taining at the ſame time a firm expec- 
tation of an after- life in ſome better 
ſtate. And this qbſervation will appear 
the more applicable t to the preſent caſe, 
by conſidering the manner in which he 
delivers himſelf upon thoſe controvert- 
ed queſtions of another nature, con- 
cerning which it would be abſurd to 
imagine that his notions were unſettled. 


Thus 


a Nd præter Deos negat ſcire quemquam, id ſeit 
ipſe, utrum melius fit ; nam dixit ant? : ſed juum aud 
Pill ut affirmct, tenet ad extremum. TQ/c. i. 41. 


4 
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Thus in vhs treatiſe addreſſed to Brutus, 
wherein he explains his ideas of the 
moſt perfect ſpecies of oratory, and 
agreeably to which it may well be ſup- 
poſed he endeavoured to form his on, 
he ſtill preſerves the diſtinguiſbing ſpirit 
of his ſect; and he concludes that ele- 
gant performance with as much doubt 
and heſitation, as if he had really been 
at a loſs where to fix his judgment in re- 
lation to the true principles of an art he 
had ſo thoroughly ſtudied, and hic 
_ n excelled? | A 


5 1 


91 This might ſuffice for a grncralen ann 


bay the' queſtion 1s of ſome importance, 
and deſerves a more particular exami- 


nation. | For this purpoſe, it wall be ne- 


en 98 Fe "OP 


6 b \Habes meum de 8 Bran; Sudan; . Pony 
| gut 7 ft probaveris; aut tuo flabis, fi aliud quod- 
m eft tuum. In quo neque pugnabo tecum, neque 
2 hoc meum, de quo tantopere hoc libro affeveravi, 
unguam affirmabo eſſe verius quam tuum. Poteff 


enim non ſolum aliud mihi ac tibi, ſed mib aliud 
Aids PF Orator. 80 1. 41 
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—2 be — againſt that ſect whoſe 


| 1 mor al certainty.* 157 The 1 mode 

of philoſophiſing was. indeed, of, all 
gthers, the moſt favaurable to the inte- 
reſts of truth and the advancement of 
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2 prejudice which | 


inciples, it is well known, Cicero em- 
Rd, as if the doctrine of the Aca- 
demics directly tended to univerſal 
Scepticiſm. .. The truth, however, is 

much Reni as the ſingle difference 


| in, this. reſpect between the Academics 
and the ather ſs was, that the latter 


uſurped. the ſtile of demanſiration, while 
the former with much more modeſty as 
well as .xcaſan, laid day te 


real ſcience: for by guarding the mind 
from a previous bias towards any aſſum- 
ed- Principles, or an unwarrantable 
Füherence 


e inter nl et eo "_ 1 Telbe' ee - 
quidguam intereſt," niſi quod i non dubitant guin, % 
vera font quæ defendant, nos probabilia multa 


habemus quz ſequi Jn. DT vir  Poſfumus, x 
Acad. nnen | 
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adherence to ſyſtems taken up at WY 
early period of life, and before the 
judgment was capable of diſtinguiſhing 
between argument and authority; the 
inquirer eame prepared to diſcuſs with - 
out prejudice, or predilection, the 
ſtrength, or weakneſs, of the ſeveral 
reaſons which were urged on each ſide 
of any. queſtion 1 in debate.“ But altho” 
theſe cautious philoſophers were flow 
in adopting ſyſtems, and always more 
diſpoſed to examine than to decide; their 
opinions were by no means for ever in 
a ſtate of ſuſpence, and perpetually 
| hovering between - oppoſite hypotheſes : 
Ry Ape, it 18 true, on AY ſide, 

but 


4 Hie nen Iiberiores & | gieren ſums, quod 
integra nobis eſt judicandi poteflas ; nec ut omnia que 
præſcripta & quaſi imperata ſint, defendamus., Nam 
eæteris primùm ante tenentur adftritti, quam quid 

et optimum Judicare potuerunt ; deinde infirmiſſimo 
tempore ætatit aut obſecuti amico cuidam, aut una 
alieujus, quem primim audierunt, oratione capti, de 
rebus incognitis judicant ; & ad quamcumque ſunt 
diſciplinam quaſi tempeſtate delati, ad cam tamquan 

gd ſaxum 18 Acad. iv. 27 
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but they regulated their conduct hp | 
57 the principles af one. 1 . N | 


pos 2 WITT 


3 1 in wy N. of * | 


ph ophical pieces, his own -notions 
on the ſubject are not eaſily, diſcernable ; 
he keeps them out of ſight, not becauſe 
he was himſelf undetermined, or had 
any private reaſons for concealing his 
ſentiments, but becauſe he thought it 
the faireſt method to leave the reſpec- 


tive arguments of the diſputants to 


make their own proper impreſſions, with- 
out adding his particular authority as an 
adventitious weight to e the Judge 
one of . rade iti d 
b .3 But 


ec Nga 3 cum in. utramgue di, ferunt 


Partem, non ſecundum e vivunt. * xii. hy 


1 
& 4 Nui autem 3 4 agua. = re 15 
fentiamus, curioſius id factunt quam neceſſe eft ; z non 
enim tam auctoritatis in di iputandp, quam rationis 
momenta querenda ſunt. Quin etiam obeft plerumque 
its qui diſcere volunt, auctoritas eorum qui ſe dacere 
profitentur : deſinunt enim ſuum judicium adbibere ; 


id habent ratum quod ab eo quem probant, Judicatum 
vident, - * Nat. Deor. i. 5. ; 


But to ſtate this matter fairly, it muſt 
be acknowledged that there are two or 
three paſſages in Cicero's private let - 
ters, which at the firſt glance, may 
| ſeem to countenance that ſuſpicion con- 

cerning his faith, which it is the en- 
deavour of the preſent reflections to 

remove. But upon a nearer and more 
accurate inſpection of theſe ſuppoſed 
unfavourable declarations, it will ap- 
pear, in the firſt place, that without 
any violence of conſtruction they may 
be interpreted as meaning nothing more 
than that death is an utter extinc- _ 
76 tion of all ſenſibility with reſpect to 
« human affairs: and in the next 
place, admitting that theſe paſſages are 
ſo many clear and poſitive aſſertions, 
that the ſoul does not ſurvive the 
« body 7 yet it would by no means 
follow that this was Cicero's real per- 
ſuaſion. For it has been proved, in 
ſeveral inſtances produced for that pur- 
poſe, * that it was uſual with him in 
8 See Sieſo's letters, Vol. 2. p- 232. n. 6. 
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His private letters to vary Bs fines 
in accommodation to the particular 


principles, or circumſtances, of the cor- 
ref] Fw ident to whom he ey writing. 


But if Cicero s true opinion in reſpeRt 


to the intereſting queſtion under con- 
Hderation, is neither to be traced with 
certainty in his philoſophical dialogues, 
nor to be diſcovered in his private cor- 


reſpondence with his friends; where 


then, it may be aſked, can we One: ta 
; —_ it 2 
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reader, who attentively peruſed the 


foregoing treatiſe, can be at no loſs for 
an anſwer to this queſtion, It is true, 


Cicero ſpeaks throughout that Piece in 


an aſſumed character; but leſt it ſhould 


de doubted, whether he held the fame 
opinions which he repreſents Cato to 
have entertained ; he expreſsly aſſures 


Attic, in the a addreſs to 


him, 


P MG a ee e A 


2 A. I. 7 þ e. E 


him, chat he ind fond fo much ſatis- 
faction in drawing up the reflections he 
was going to lay before him, as had 
rendered his declining age not onby an 

eaſy, but an agreeable ſtate to him: and 

that he had fully delivered his own ſen- 
timents; in thoſe which he had put into 

the mouth of his venerable — L” 
man. 4 | | : 


This th eaten written but a 
few years before his death, and almoſt 
the very laſt act he exerted in his phi- 
loſophical character, may be conſidered. * 
as an explicit and unambiguous pro- 
feſſion of his belief of the ſoul's eparate 
exiſtence in a future ſtate. And if after 
ſo poſitive a declaration af his being con- ; 

ene « the truly: ow thus important 
; d OC=- * 


£ « Mibi . ita W beim, us Bri. P 
| fait, ut non modo omnes abſterſerit ſenectutit moleſtias, 
ſet e cerit mollem etiam & Jucundam ſenectutem.— 
Sed quid opus gt plura? jam enim ipſius Catonis 
fermo explicabit noſtram Seung de Kraut ſen- 


tentiam. In pref. 
/ i 


£ 

bh 

7 ö ? 
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doctrine, the inicerity of his faith might 
nevertheleſs be called in queſtion ; hard 
indeed would he have found the taſk, to 
255 his ha angry ae en a 


THE END. 
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Page 19, Line 17, for Piccatia, read Picentia. 

—— 27, —— 0, after poem, ſtrike out the full fog and 
6: place a colon. 

— 48, —— ult. for their, read, Bis- | N 

— 108, — 11, for Pyſfratus, read, Piffratus, 
— 145, — 12, for raviſhed, read, ravaged. | 
— 217, — 18, after znderfandings, ſtrike out the 0 
Hop and place a colon. 
— 254, — 12, for well, read, will, 
259, — 22, for her, read, it. 
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